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An Invitation 



T he Foreign Policy Association, which publishes the Great Decisions briefing book and sponsors 
the nationwide Great Decisions discussion program, invites you to become a Charter Member of 
the National Council. Your participation will enable FPA, an independent, nonpartisan educational 
organization, to carry out its mission, namely, to help Americans gain a better understanding of U.S. 
foreign policy and to stimulate constructive and informed citizen participation in world affairs. 

To become a Charter Member, please use the envelope which is bound into this book. Charter 
Members will receive a membership card, FPA’s most recent Headline Series (a double issue on 
China), FPA’s 1992 Guide to U.S. Foreign Policy Issues, and the catalogue of publications. 

Members’ names will be listed in next year’s briefing book. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

Great Decisions Discussion Groups 

Enhance your knowledge of international events and meet others who share your interest in 
foreign policy. Join a Great Decisions discussion group in your community. Sponsors include 
the League of Women Voters, UNA-USA chapters, “Y’s,” World Affairs Councils, churches 
and synagogues, libraries. Or start your own discussion group. 

To start your own group: 

1 . Assemble a group of 8-12 people. Recruit your friends or find members 
in neighborhood or civic groups, the library, church or synagogue. Put a 
notice in the local newspaper. 

2. Purchase a copy of Great Decisions for each participant. Inquire about 
the special program in Georgia. 

3. Determine a meeting schedule. Many groups meet weekly or bi-weekly 
after the book’s publication in January. Other groups prefer a fall meeting 
schedule or a monthly schedule throughout the year. 

4. Select the leadership for the group. Some groups prefer to have the 
same person lead all eight sessions, while others share responsibilities 
among group members. 

5. Designate one group member to collect opinion ballots and forward 
them to the Foreign Policy Association. Your opinions will be known by 
the Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense and members of Congress. 




Do you have questions about starting, joining, leading or participating in a Great Decisions 
group? Write or call the Community and College Programs Department at (800) 628-5754. 
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ELEANOR GtATTLY 



INTRODUCTION 



GREAT DECISIONS 



F or high drama and unpredictability, it was a presidential election 
without equal in recent memory. One of the most startling 
developments of the campaign that brought Arkansas Governor Bill 
Clinton into the White House was a return to whistle-stop campaigning. 
President George Bush, conjuring up images of the feisty Harry Truman, 
barnstormed the heartland by train. Bill Clinton scoured the back roads and 
factory gates by bus, and Ross Perot, with his populist television talks, 
reached back into the tradition of Franklin Delano Roosevelt's fireside 
chats. The give-and-take of “town hall” debate came back in style with 
significant results: a resounding 55% of the electorate, reversing a three- 
decade downward trend, turned out to vote. 




National security adviser Brent Scowcroft (r.) discusses the 
1992 National Opinion Ballot Report with Leonard H. 
Marks , chairman of the executive committee of the Foreign 
Policy Association' s Board of Governors. 



Making oneself heard in 
the halls of power is 
nothing new for readers 
of Great Decisions and 
participants in 
discussion groups. They 
have been speaking 
their minds through the 
Great Decisions 
opinion ballots since 
1955. This year again 
you have a unique 
opportunity to make 
your voice heard by the 
new Administration and 
Congress. Bound into 
this book are opinion 
ballots on each of eight 
major issues facing the 



country. (There are two sets for the convenience of couples who share the 
book.) Ballots received by the Foreign Policy Association before June 30 will 
be tabulated and a report will be presented to the new President, the 
secretaries of state and defense, the national security adviser, congressional 
leaders and the media. (In 1992, FPA tabulated over 40,000 ballots — a 
13% increase over 1991. Results of the 1992 “National Opinion Ballot 
Report” appear on pages 93 and 94. Copies of the report are available free 
from FPA.) 



For discussion group participants who want to take further action in 
support of policy or to change policy and influence the country’s great 
decisions, the editors have listed at the end of each topic the names of a few 
educational and advocacy organizations. (The names of additional 
organizations appear on page 92.) For those who want to know more about 
the issues, there are also suggested readings. 

The presidential campaign demonstrated the vigor and vitality of the 
political process. The people have spoken, but the dialogue must continue 
between government and the citizens. Great Decisions offers its readers the 
opportunity to participate in that dialogue. 



Nancy L. Hoepli 
Editor in Chief 
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U.S. AGENDA 



U.S. in a new 
world: what goals? 
what priorities? 



As the U.S. confronts new challenges abroad, many 
Americans agree that foreign policy begins at home. 



by the editors 




SETTING HIS PRIORITIES, Governor Bill Clinton addresses the Foreign Policy Association 
during his campaign for the presidency. 



¥ turned on the TV this morn- 
I a y° un g g an g leader 

JL tells a friend as they mourn 
his half brother, shot dead by teenagers 
on the streets of Los Angeles. “They 
had all this stuff about living in a vio- 
lent world. They showed all these for- 
eign places....! started thinking: either 
they don’t know, don’t show or don’t 
care about what’s going on at home.” 
The speaker is fictional, one of the 
principal characters in Boyz n the 
Hood , John Singleton’s film about 
young black men growing up mostly 
fatherless in contemporary Los Ange- 
les. But his words raise one of the most 
troubling issues now facing America. 
Why should the nation, with such 
heavy burdens of its own, care about 
problems overseas? 



In the spring of 1992, another film 
depicting urban violence, this time a 
factual one, forced the nation to take a 
long, troubled look at itself. News 
broadcasts of a private videotape 
showing LA policemen relentlessly 
beating an African-American motorist 
named Rodney G. King shocked the 
nation. In April, four policemen were 
acquitted of charges of using excessive 
force in arresting King, who was under 
the influence of illegal narcotics when 
he led them on a seven-minute high- 
speed chase. When news of their ac- 
quittal reached south-central Los An- 
geles, racial tensions exploded. Rioters 
killed dozens of people, injured hun- 
dreds, and burned and looted homes 
and businesses. In all, 58 people died. 
Some were killed by law-enforcement 



officers or by businessmen protecting 
their property. But the vast majority of 
the deaths were attributed to gang 
members settling private vendettas. 

Global shock waves 

The riots hit America with the emo- 
tional wallop an ailing man must feel 
when told that he has cancer. Slacken- 
ing economic growth, rising debt and 
growing unemployment were already 
worrying many Americans and domi- 
nating the presidential election cam- 
paign. Although many people re- 
mained proud of the American system, 
and confident that it served as the best 
model for other nations seeking the 
benefits of free-market democracy, the 
explosion in LA seemed to beg the 
question: How can the American sys- 
tem claim to embody the best hopes 
for human prosperity and freedom 
when U.S. domestic life is scandalized 
by poverty, racial tension and crime? 

The violence sent shock waves 
around the world. The riots “revealed 
the sickness of American society,” a 
Japanese official told The Washington 
Post. “The U.S. government talks of 
human rights,” gloated a newspaper in 
the People’s Republic of China, “how 
will it explain its racial discrimination 
policy to the world?” A French edito- 
rial acknowledged that racial strife is 
not confined to the U.S. “What is hap- 
pening there today could explode here 
tomorrow.” The Economist (London) 
warned of the country’s growing frag- 
mentation: “Modern America shows 
all too acutely the dangers that arise 
when a nation of many people, beliefs, 
races and traditions keeps to the rally- 
ing cries of liberty, equality and happi- 
ness, but neglects the glue of mutual 
regard, attention and respect.” 

Foreign or domestic? 

The riots flared in the midst of a debate 
that grew in intensity during the 1992 
election year. Basically, the debate re- 
volved around this assertion: Despite its 
cold-war triumph, the U.S. is being un- 
dermined from within by chronic social, 
economic and political problems that 
impede its ability to cope with the revo- 
lutionary changes sweeping the globe. 
Many Americans support this view. 
Others argue that U.S. domestic prob- 
lems are overstated, that America’s in- 
ternational influence has never been 
greater, and that the nation is ready to 
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meet the challenges of the future head- 
on. 

During the campaign, President 
George Bush was stung by criticism 
from Democratic challenger Governor 
Bill Clinton of Arkansas and indepen- 
dent Texas businessman Ross Perot 
that he had paid too much attention to 
foreign affairs at the expense of press- 
ing domestic problems. But even as the 
new Clinton Administration was being 
organized, a host of troubling foreign 
policy problems threatened to force the 
President-elect to revise his agenda. As 
1992 drew to a close, Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein celebrated Bush’s 
defeat, an increasingly aggressive Iran 
continued its arms buildup, and thou- 
sands of people faced war and hunger 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina and starva- 
tion in Somalia. 

Not long ago these events might 
have seemed remote. But recent revo- 
lutions in telecommunication, com- 
puter and weapon technologies have 
transformed the world into a global vil- 
lage. Satellite signals now bring im- 
ages of mass starvation in Africa or 
ethnic bloodshed in Europe into 
American living rooms with shocking 
immediacy. “Smart bombs,” nuclear 
missiles and other weapons that were 
once the stuff of science fiction can 
now annihilate this “village” and all its 
citizens. 

Yet the same technological revolu- 
tion has improved life on the planet. 
Telecommunications has fostered the 
spread of shared solutions to political 
and economic problems. Television and 
movies, for example, offered the first 
images of the benefits of the free mar- 
ket and democracy to many people who 
lived under Communist regimes and 
helped to speed the downfall of commu- 
nism. Technology has also revolution- 
ized world commerce. Today, 24-hour 
computerized trading makes it possible 
to transfer huge amounts of capital 
from, say, Hong Kong to London, in a 
matter of seconds. Instant communica- 
tion has made the world smaller, blur- 
ring the boundaries between foreign and 
domestic concerns. 

“The world we have known for half 
a century is rapidly receding into his- 
tory,” the Carnegie Endowment Na- 
tional Commission on America and the 
New World observed in a 1992 report. 
Events overseas, such as interest-rate 
hikes in Germany, or a stock-market 
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collapse in Japan, can affect the cost of 
borrowing money in New York. “To- 
day foreign policy can raise or lower 
the cost of your home mortgage, create 
a new job or cause you to lose the one 
you’ve got,” the commission warns in 
its report, entitled Changing Our 
Ways: America and the New World. 
The commission, made up of 23 
prominent Democrats, Republicans 
and Independents in business, govern- 
ment, academia, the military and the 
media, maintains that the U.S. is enter- 
ing a watershed as the 21st century ap- 
proaches. “This is the time for us to 
change the way we think about the 
world and the way we conduct our af- 
fairs at home and abroad.” It offers 
three broad principles to guide the U.S. 
in the new era. 

■ Foreign policy must be founded 
on a renewal of America’s domestic 
strength, with rebuilding the U.S. 
economy as the number one priority. 

■ The U.S. must not retreat into 
isolationism or protectionism. Contin- 
ued U.S. leadership in the world is vi- 
tal, both for world peace and to protect 
American interests. 

■ Washington must be willing to 
mobilize other nations for collective 
action. Few great goals can be reached 
without America, but America can no 
longer reach many of them alone. 

Candidates who did not share these 
views and who called for a return to 
protectionism or neo-isolationism, 
such as conservative columnist Pat 
Buchanan and Senator Tom Harkin 
(D-Iowa), did not fare well. Clinton, 
who made the need for change and for 



I n his first inaugural address, 
Thomas Jefferson, third President of 
the U.S. (1799-1808), thanked God for 
a nation “kindly separated by nature 
and a wide ocean from the exterminat- 
ing havoc of one quarter of the globe.” 
The Atlantic ocean separated the 
fledgling U.S. from many of the wars 
and political imbroglios of 19th-cen- 
tury Europe. But, by the turn of that 
century, America was much larger, and 
the world had begun to shrink. A 
period of isolationism in the 1920s and 
1930s ended when Japan’s surprise 
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a “new covenant” between Washington 
and the people the focal point of his 
campaign, won 43% of the vote, com- 
pared to 38% for Bush and 19% for 
Perot. Analysts point out that although 
Clinton is not a majority President, his 
election victory was a clear indication 
that the American people wanted 
change. 

“In this new era,” Clinton declared 
in a campaign speech in Los Angeles, 
“our first foreign priority and our do- 
mestic priority are one and the same: 
reviving our economy. This has been 
the [Bush] Administration’s most glar- 
ing foreign policy failure. An anemic, 
debt-laden economy undermines our 
diplomacy, makes it harder for us to 
secure favorable trade agreements and 
compromises our ability to finance es- 
sential military actions.” 

As he prepared to take over the Oval 
Office, President-elect Clinton made 
clear that his domestic agenda would 
focus on rebuilding America’s indus- 
trial competitiveness, health-care re- 
form, urban revival and investment in 
the infrastructure, but his foreign policy 
goals and priorities were less specific. 
The election did not close the debate on 
America’s future. As Americans pre- 
pare for the challenges of the 21st cen- 
tury, they will continue to search for 
answers to these key questions: 

What role should the U.S. play in 
world affairs? 

How do America’s domestic prob- 
lems and the policies aimed at solving 
them relate to its place in the world? 

What, if anything, can Washington 
do to solve these domestic difficulties? 



attack on Pearl Harbor in December 
1941 dragged the U.S. into World War 
II. After the Allies defeated Germany 
and Japan in 1945, America simply 
had no choice — circumstances de- 
manded that Washington take an active 
role in international affairs. 

The U.S. and the Soviet Union 
emerged from the ashes of World War 
11 as the world’s only superpowers, 
roughly equal in military strength. For 
more than four decades the cold war 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
dominated American foreign policy. 



The changing world 
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The principle of containment, first ar- 
ticulated during the presidency of 
Harry S. Truman (1945-53), was the 
foundation of U.S. global strategy. It 
centered around Washington’s efforts 
to contain the spread of communism. 
In the years between the end of World 
War II and the collapse of the Berlin 
Wall in 1989, the world was divided 
into three parts — the free-market de- 
mocracies led by the U.S. and its major 
allies in Europe and Japan; the So- 
viet Union, China, and their Com- 
munist client-states; and the so- 
called Third World — the impover- 
ished, unstable developing nations 
of Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

End of the Third World 

The final collapse of the Soviet 
Union in December 1991 ended 
that equation. The U.S. is the only 
surviving superpower. The former 
Soviet Union is now a loose asso- 
ciation of nations stretching from 
Eastern Europe to the Far East, 
each with its own economic prob- 
lems and political tensions (see 
Topic 6). Today, the concept of a 
Third World is no longer accurate. 
During the 1980s, the “Asian ti- 
gers” — Hong Kong, Singapore, 
South Korea and Taiwan — saw tre- 
mendous economic growth. So did 
the economies of Brazil, Mexico 
and other countries once referred 
to condescendingly as developing 
nations. Many of these newly in- 
dustrialized states have more in 
common with the Japan of the 
1950s and 60’s than with destitute na- 
tions such as Ethiopia or Bangladesh. 
Other countries, such as major oil ex- 
porters like Saudi Arabia or Kuwait, 
have tremendous wealth but fail to dis- 
tribute it equitably. Their people may 
suffer because of authoritarian political 
systems but not because of a lack of 
wealth. 

For more than four decades, people 
learned to live with the threat of an all- 
out nuclear conflict between the super- 
powers that would wipe humanity from 
the face of the earth. Today, few people 
miss the cold war. It’s end has brought 
hope that mankind will be able to estab- 
lish a freer, more prosperous world. But 
as regional rivalries and ethnic tensions 
spread, many realize that creation of 
such a world is still a long way off. “We 
used to see a world divided into Free 
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and Communist,” writes veteran re- 
porter and commentator Daniel Schorr. 
“Now it threatens to be divided into 
Settled World and Chaotic World.” 
The 1991 war in the Persian Gulf il- 
lustrated how regional aggression can 
threaten global peace. Iraqi President 
Hussein’s army was ousted from Ku- 
wait by a U.S. -led coalition of United 
Nations forces. But subsequent revela- 
tions that Hussein was closer than many 
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analysts had realized to developing 
nuclear weapons illustrate the impor- 
tance of controlling the spread of ad- 
vanced military technology. Control of 
such weapons is particularly vital in the 
countries of the former Soviet Union, 
once the world’s greatest nuclear arse- 
nal. Political and economic instability 
among the members of the newly 
formed Commonwealth of Independent 
States is a grave concern for U.S. policy 
planners. Although the U.S. has little 
reason to fear attack from Russia, 
Ukraine, Belarus or Khazakhstan — the 
countries that inherited the Soviet 
nuclear stockpile — analysts worry that 
they will be unable to destroy or other- 
wise account for all the weapons in the 
arsenal. Some fear that nuclear materi- 
als, technology or secrets will be sold to 
political extremists .who migty use them 



for blackmail, or to nations bent on re- 
gional domination, such as Iran or Iraq. 

Meanwhile, ancient ethnic antago- 
nisms long suppressed by totalitarian 
governments have brought political in- 
stability to countries from Eastern Eu- 
rope to what was once Soviet Asia. 
While these conflicts pose no immedi- 
ate direct threat to Americans, they 
could easily expand, drawing in 
American allies. Indeed, recent history 
shows that political instability in 
distant lands and the economic tur- 
moil that so often accompanies it 
can soon create domestic problems 
in the U.S. 

Widescale immigration, world 
population growth and environ- 
mental pollution create another 
whole cluster of issues. Foreigners 
are entering the U.S. at the highest 
levels since the great era of immi- 
gration in the 1890s. Between 
1965 and 1990, 14 million new- 
comers arrived legally, according 
to the Carnegie commission. Of 
these, 85% were non-European, 
mostly Hispanics and Asians. Each 
year between 2 million and 3 mil- 
lion immigrants arrive from 
Mexico. By the year 2000, says the 
commission, barely half of the 
people entering the work force will 
be of European stock. 

The number of human beings 
continues to soar, placing even 
greater strain on the earth’s re- 
sources. The world’s total popula- 
tion has doubled from approxi- 
mately 2.5 billion in 1950 to more 
than 5 billion today. By the end of the 
next century it is expected to reach more 
than 1 1 billion. The Carnegie commis- 
sion notes that if a woman bears three 
children, and her children and grand- 
children do the same, she will have 27 
great-grandchildren. If she has six chil- 
dren, and her children and grandchil- 
dren do likewise, her great-grandchil- 
dren would number 216. Even if the 
birthrate is contained, future genera- 
tions will have to deal with dwindling 
water supplies, growing desertification 
and a host of other environmental issues 
that will contribute to economic and 
political instability. 

The AIDS pandemic and the grow- 
ing international drug trade are not just 
domestic problems. Despite Washing- 
ton’s highly publicized “war on drugs,” 
more than 26 million Americans still 
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use them. An estimated four fifths of 
these narcotics, including almost all of 
the heroin and cocaine, come from for- 
eign lands. Their use is a direct cause of 
growing violence in U.S. cities and one 
of the main reasons behind America’s 
high murder rate relative to other indus- 
trialized nations. 

Despite these daunting problems, 
there are many positive international 
developments that will profoundly af- 
fect American life. The cold war’s end 
will enable the U.S. to spend less on 
defense. If the current round of multi- 
lateral trade negotiations is successful, 
growing world trade will create more 
opportunities for U.S. business, bring 
prosperity to people who have known 
generations of poverty, and pave the 
way for democracy in many nations 
that have known only political repres- 
sion. The risk of war will be reduced. 

Clinton’s priorities 

An end to preoccupation with contain- 
ing communism as the major focus of 
U.S. foreign policy will enable the 
Clinton Administration to emphasize 
other issues. As it trims military expen- 



66 r»E NEATH the rule of men entirely 

AJgreat, the pen is mightier than 
the sword,” the English writer Edward 
Bulwer Lytton wrote in Richelieu 
(1839), his play about the great states- 
man who ruled France in the 17th cen- 
tury. The words are still true in the 
20th century, although they may well 
be updated. Recent history has clearly 
proved that the personal computer is 
mightier than the bomb. 

“The two revolutionaries of our era 
are not Marx and Lenin,” writes 
Stephen P. Cohen, “but Bell Labs and 
the Boeing Corporation — inventors, re- 
spectively, of the transistor and the 
wide-bodied jet.” These developments, 
maintains the University of Illinois 
professor, have cost the state its mo- 
nopoly on information and therefore 
on power. This was most apparent dur- 
ing the pro-democracy demonstrations 
in Tiananmen Square in Beijing in 
1989. Television news cameras that 
were there to record a state visit by 
Soviet leader Mikhail S. Gorbachev in- 
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ditures, and Germany, Japan and other 
allies are asked to pay a greater share 
of their security costs, the new Admin- 
istration will be able to place greater 
emphasis on combating “threats with- 
out enemies,” such as pollution and 
rapid population growth (see Topic 3). 
The Bush Administration was criti- 
cized at the Earth Summit in Rio de 
Janeiro in June, for example, for fail- 
ure to exercise leadership on global en- 
vironmental issues. The U.S. refused to 
sign a Convention on Biological Di- 
versity. Although it did sign the 
Framework Convention on Climate 
Change to reduce carbon dioxide and 
other emissions believed to contribute 
to global warming, it did not agree to 
the setting of targets and timetables. 
Citing scientists who maintain that 
fears of global warming are overstated, 
the Bush Administration argued that 
arbitrary deadlines could impede U.S. 
economic growth while doing little to 
help the environment. Clinton and 
Vice President-elect A1 Gore have 
pledged to narrow the differences be- 
tween the U.S. and other nations over 
certain environmental issues. 



stead conveyed images of repression to 
millions of viewers around the world, 
provoking a severe backlash against 
China (see Topic 4). 

Instant communication means that 
repressive regimes are no longer able to 
violate human rights in secret. Publicity 
of the massacre of Kurds in Iraq or of 
Muslims in Bosnia has raised questions 
about the nature of national sovereignty 
itself. What should the world’s free de- 
mocracies do when civil war engulfs a 
nation, or when a national government 
commits genocide against an ethnic mi- 
nority within its own borders, or regu- 
larly commits other human-rights viola- 
tions? Under what circumstances should 
the U.S., or the UN, act to prevent such 
atrocities? In December 1992, for ex- 
ample, Washington agreed to send 

28.000 troops to Somalia to help protect 
famine-relief convoys from armed brig- 
ands battling for power. Famine and 
clan warfare have killed an estimated 

300.000 people in Somalia since Janu- 
ary 1991, when the government of 



Muhammad Siad Barre was toppled. An 
estimated 2 million Somalis faced star- 
vation as winter approached. The main 
obstacle to feeding them came from 
factions battling for political control. 
Roving gangs stole food at gunpoint, 
blocked roads, and routinely interfered 
with UN-coordinated relief efforts. UN 
Secretary General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali argued that the Security Council 
should be willing to use a greater show 
of military force to get aid to starving 
people. Washington decided to send 
troops after the UN agreed that they 
would remain under U.S. command. 
Britain, Belgium, France, Canada, Paki- 
stan and Jordan also agreed to contribute 
troops or supplies. Germany and Japan, 
along with other nations, were expected 
to contribute funds and equipment. 

President Bush’s decision to send 
troops to Somalia raised another issue: 
Under what circumstances, if any, 
should the U.S. cede authority to the 
UN? “I understand the U.S. alone can- 
not right the world’s wrongs,” Bush 
declared. “But we also know that some 
crises in the world cannot be resolved 
without American involvement, that 
American action is often necessary as a 
catalyst for broader involvement of the 
community of nations.” (See Topic 2.) 

Double-edged sword 

Instant communication can expose tyr- 
anny, as in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and 
spread the concept of freedom, as in 
Eastern Europe in 1989-90, but it can 
also feed ethnic strife. The breakup of 
the Soviet Union and of Yugoslavia 
created some 20 new states populated 
by scores of different ethnic groups, 
many clamoring for self-determination, 
or fighting for dominance in their own 
nations. 

“Ethnic conflict is the most likely 
problem of the politics of the 2 1 st cen- 
tury,” writes Michael Clarke, director 
of the London-based Center for De- 
fense Studies. According to the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs in 
Britain, researchers estimate that there 
are 125 ethnic-minority disputes in the 
former Soviet Union alone, which have 
killed or wounded thousands of people. 
Countless other conflicts smolder 
around the world — from Sri Lanka to 
Quebec, from Somalia to Peru — in the 
Middle East, Central Asia and Africa. 
Bitter rivalries that have brought vio- 
lence to such peoples as the Zulu and 
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Xhosa tribes in South Africa were once 
regarded as mainly a Third World phe- 
nomenon. But the bloody ethnic dis- 
putes in post-Communist Europe pain- 
fully illustrate that “European tribal- 
ism” is just as fierce. “The American 
tendency to think of individual rights” 
makes it difficult to grasp “the depth of 
group identity that we’re seeing now,” 
says Adam Roberts, a professor of in- 
ternational relations at Oxford Univer- 
sity. “We refer to countries as nations, 
but in many cases they are anything 
but. Some are dreadfully divided. You 
just can’t plot people neatly around the 
world.” 

The state may be losing its monopoly 
as the sole arbiter of justice within its 
borders. Perhaps this will prove a bless- 
ing for humanity in the long run. In the 
Soviet Union, for example, it was esti- 
mated that during the rule of Joseph 
Stalin, as many as one fifth of all Soviet 
citizens passed through the state’s vast 
system of labor camps known as the 
Gulag. Today, human-rights groups 
such as Amnesty International chal- 
lenge the state’s claim to be the sole dis- 
penser of justice. In some cases, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank and other UN agencies have cut 
aid to the very worst human-rights vio- 
lators. The U.S. has also been increas- 
ingly willing to use aid as a lever, par- 
ticularly in instances where cold-war 
diplomacy no longer requires it to look 
the other way, to curb the excesses of its 
allies. The southern African nation of 
Malawi, for example, was warned by 
U.S. officials in 1992 that aid would be 
restricted if the government of President 
Hastings Banda continued to crack 
down on opposition leaders. Formerly, 
Washington had chosen to ignore the 
“president for life’s” autocratic ap- 
proach to domestic politics because of 
his anti-Communist stance. 

The pursuit of wealth 

Globalization of the economy is also 
eroding the power of government in the 
Western world. Today, no nation can 
control its economic destiny unilater- 
ally. Half of all products made in the 
U.S. now have foreign parts. Due to a 
growing web of corporate alliances, 
mergers and takeovers, half of all im- 
ports and exports are between compa- 
nies and their foreign affiliates or par- 
ents. Corporate intrafirm trading now 
comprises somewhere in the range of 
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one third of total international trade, 
according to The Economist. State gov- 
ernors and big city mayors, whether 
they be in the U.S., Europe or China, 
compete for the business of multina- 
tional corporations. U.S. exports now 
generate one in six U.S. jobs, according 
to The Wall Street Journal, up from one 
in eight as recently as 1986. In just 10 
years (1970-80) trade as a percentage 
of gross national product doubled. 

The pursuit of information 

In the 1980s, the economies of the 
U.S., Japan, Germany and other na- 
tions came to resemble one another 
more closely. “The features of this new 
global economy are still evolving,” the 
Carnegie commission observed. “They 
include an ever greater reliance on 
telecommunications; interaction be- 
tween technology, production and ser- 
vices; and the establishment of modem 
industrial production in many different 
countries.” 

In his 1992 book, The Twilight of 
Sovereignty , Walter Wriston, the 
former chief executive of Citicorp, as- 
serts that the pursuit of wealth “is now 
largely the pursuit of information, and 
the application of information to the 
means of production.” The societies that 
best understand the changes wrought by 
telecommunications, fax machines and 
the computerization of the workplace 
will adapt to this new source of wealth, 
he notes. Those nations that have 
proved unable to adapt, such as the So- 
viet Union and the Communist nations 
of Eastern Europe, fell because their 
highly centralized economic and politi- 
cal systems were intrinsically unable to 
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come to terms with a decentralized glo- 
bal economy that depended on free ac- 
cess to unbiased information. Wriston 
points out, for example, that when Gor- 
bachev came to power in 1 985, the So- 
viet Union had only 50,000 personal 
computers. The U.S. had approximately 
30 million. He argues that America’s 
flexibility and openness to new tech- 
nologies may make it one of the most 
competitive nations in the new global 
economy — but only if it can produce a 
better-educated work force, which an 
information-based economy demands. 
Today, only 25% of all American work- 
ers under 40 have finished college; an- 
other 25% have technical training. But 
the rest entering the work force are of- 
ten undereducated and unskilled. 

The decline in authority of govern- 
ment will not create a power vacuum. 
Rather, it will cause the sources of 
power to shift. The U.S. government 
now owes $2.7 trillion to investors in 
the U.S. and around the world, accord- 
ing to The Wall Street Journal. That 
debt, which doesn’t include another $1 
trillion held by U.S. agencies, costs 
some $200 billion in interest payments 
each year. To raise money to finance 
its operations, the U.S. government 
borrowed heavily during the Reagan 
and Bush Administrations. The gov- 
ernment financed much of its debt 
through the sale of bonds and other 
debt securities. Warns The Wall Street 
Journal , “big bond investors around 
the world may now hold unprec- 
edented power — perhaps even a veto — 
over U.S. economic policy.” 

The Wall Street Journal notes that if 
President-elect Clinton can fulfill his 
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campaign pledge to reduce unemploy- 
ment and reinvigorate the economy 
without increasing the deficit and infla- 
tion, bondholders will allow interest 
rates to ease — giving the U.S. a further 
economic boost. But if his programs 
involve increased deficit spending or 
feed inflation — which reduces the 
value of long-term bonds — bondhold- 
ers might react negatively. Bondhold- 
ers now trade on average $150 billion 
a day in U.S. government bonds in a 
24-hour global market. 

Dozens of other factors affect 
American economic life. Oil-price 
fluctuations in the Middle East can 
strongly influence the cost of gasoline 
and consumer goods in the U.S. A 
stock market decline in Tokyo or a 
decision by German central bankers in 
Frankfurt can raise interest rates in 
New York, making it more difficult to 
start a new business, refinance a mort- 
gage, or buy a new car. These realities 
make it impossible for Americans to 
ignore the rest of the globe while they 
concentrate on domestic priorities. In- 



stability in European currency markets, 
or wide swings in Tokyo stocks, may 
seem remote to many Americans, but 
these developments affect the U.S. 
economy and may undermine progress 
toward the spread of free-market 
democracy overseas (see Topic 5). 

Another world order 

The information revolution is creating 
a “new world order” — one in which 
some governments and big businesses 
will have less control. Their power is 
being diffused by the emergence of 
comparatively new institutions and 
groups. The West European democra- 
cies, for example, have already ceded 
some state authority to the European 
Community (EC), which eventually 
plans to establish a single European 
currency, a unified defense force and 
uniform standards on health, the envi- 
ronment and other issues. Eventually, 
the EC could have the power to over- 
rule the authority of individual states, 
on domestic as well as international 
matters. 



A new foreign policy 
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^✓that a President is accorded a 
single sentence in the history books,” 
William J. Bennett, who served in both 
the Reagan and Bush Administrations, 
noted in a postelection essay. “For 
George Bush it will read: ‘He defeated 
a tyrant in the desert and presided over 
the end of the cold war.’ Not a bad 
sentence, that.” 

President Bush was a product of 
World War II and the cold-war era, 
serving in such highly visible posts as 
director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, ambassador to the UN, and 
special envoy to the People’s Republic 
of China. As President, he prided him- 
self on his many friendships with for- 
eign leaders and often used the per- 
sonal touch in conducting foreign 
policy. Clinton, on the other hand, 
comes to the White House with practi- 
cally no foreign policy experience. He 
is of a different generation, his political 
views were formed during the turbu- 
lent 1960s when controversy over the 
war in Vietnam divided the nation. In a 
series of foreign policy speeches dur- 



ing the election campaign, Clinton em- 
phasized the need for domestic eco- 
nomic and social renewal as the key to 
U.S. strength abroad. 

Clinton’s foreign policy 

Promising change in foreign affairs as 
well as in domestic policy, Clinton out- 
lined an internationalist vision of 
America, one that called for the U.S. to 
work with other countries and interna- 
tional institutions to solve problems, but 
also recognized that the U.S. must be 
ready to act unilaterally when its vital 
interests are threatened. “1 will never 
turn over the security of the U.S. to the 
UN or any other international organiza- 
tion,” Clinton said in a campaign speech 
delivered to the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. “We will never abandon our pre- 
rogative to act alone when our vital in- 
terests are at stake. Our motto in this era 
will be: together where we can; on our 
own where we must.” 

Clinton criticized the Bush Admin- 
istration for what he said was its failure 
to take the initiative in a changing 
world. It is, he said, “a failure of vision 



not to recognize that collective action 
can accomplish more than it could just 
a few years ago — and it is a failure of 
leadership not to make use of it.” 
Clinton also pledged that his Adminis- 
tration would be a stronger advocate 
for human rights and democracy in the 
world. He faulted President Bush for 
failing to push vigorously for aid to 
Russia. 

In other speeches, Clinton said the 
U.S. should take a stronger stance 
within the UN to find a solution to the 
fighting in fragmented Yugoslavia. He 
called upon Japan and Germany to share 
more of America’s defense burden, but 
he also said that the U.S. “must main- 
tain its ties to NATO [the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization] even as the 
Europeans play a stronger role both 
within NATO and in the evolution of 
their future security arrangements with 
the Continent.” While urging a faster 
pace in U.S. defense-spending cuts, 
Clinton also pledged to maintain a 
strong military, reorganized to meet the 
threats of the post-cold-war world. In 
addition, he called for the UN to seek 
new ways to prevent conflicts: “One 
such idea is a UN Rapid Deployment 
Force that could be used for purposes 
beyond traditional peacekeeping, such 
as standing guard at the borders of coun- 
tries threatened by aggression; prevent- 
ing mass violence against civilian popu- 
lations; providing humanitarian relief, 
and combating terrorism.” 

Clinton said his Administration 
would work more vigorously to slow 
the growing global trade in conven- 
tional arms and to cooperate with other 
nations to halt the spread of nuclear 
and other weapons of mass destruction. 
But above all, Clinton stressed that the 
key to shaping America’s role in the 
world lay in his Administration’s com- 
mitment to reestablishing U.S. indus- 
trial competitiveness through urban re- 
vival, infrastructure rebuilding, health- 
care and educational reform and solv- 
ing other domestic problems. 

Difficult challenges 

After a dozen years of Republican rule, 
foreign leaders are wondering how the 
Clinton Administration will change re- 
lations with their nations. While many 
foreign governments are looking to the 
new Administration to revive the stag- 
nating U.S. economy in the hope that 
this will end a global recession, others 
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fear growing protectionism, or worry 
about sanctions because of their poor 
human-rights records, or fear that em- 
phasis on domestic priorities will cause 
a loss of U.S. economic and military 
aid. The Japanese, for example, often 
saw the Republican White House as 
their defender against the pressure in a 
Democratic Congress for imposing 
protectionism. Nevertheless, Clinton 
has tried to win Japanese confidence 
by supporting Tokyo’s efforts to seek a 
seat on the UN Security Council. 

“The next chapter in American his- 
tory will feature different players and 
different themes than in the past,” 
writes Daniel Yankelovich, president 
of the Public Agenda Foundation. “The 
drama will focus on restoring 
America’s competitive vitality, not its 
military strength. The dominant note 
will be pragmatism, not ideology. The 
competition will be with Germany and 
Japan, not the Soviet Union. The ques- 
tion of ‘domestic’ or ‘international’ 
will be brushed aside as irrelevant, 
since the domestic economy will stand 
or fall in the international arena.” 

Thomas L. Friedman, diplomatic 
correspondent of The New York Times , 
characterizes Clinton’s views on for- 
eign policy as “a blend of idealism and 
pragmatism, internationalism and pro- 
tectionism, use of force and reliance on 
multinational institutions.” The Presi- 
dent-elect’s critics, adds Friedman, 
charge that Clinton “wants to be all 
things to all men and has not really 
made up his mind.” His supporters ar- 
gue that Clinton will concentrate on 
bridging the gaps that once divided 
conservative and liberal attitudes dur- 
ing the cold war. 

“At the core of his thinking,” writes 
Friedman, “is the contention that, with 
the end of the cold war, American for- 
eign policy needs a whole new focus. 
For him, that means revitalizing the 
American economy. Without doing so 
the President will have no mandate 
from the American people for engage- 
ment abroad because the public will be 
obsessed with domestic affairs.” 

Clinton reassesses position 

But foreign policy may well offer Presi- 
dent-elect Clinton difficult challenges 
while he is in office. During the election 
campaign, for example, Clinton at- 
tacked President Bush’s China policy. 
“In China, the President continues to 
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coddle aging rulers with undisguised 
contempt for democracy, human rights, 
and the need to control the spread of 
dangerous technologies,” Clinton said. 
“Such forbearance on our part may have 
been justified during the cold war,. . .but 
it no longer makes sense.” Yet, not long 
after his election, Clinton indicated that 
President Bush’s China policies were 



showing signs of reducing human rights 
and trade violations. 

The dilemma over human rights 
epitomizes the paradoxes of foreign 
policy today. Stephen Ambrose, the 
American historian and biographer, 
cites the example of the Carter Admin- 
istration. “The [human rights] issue 
pleased both right-wingers, who could 
and did use it to criticize the Soviet 
Union, and left-wingers, who could 
and did use it to criticize Chile, Brazil, 
South Africa and others for their hu- 
man-rights abuses. But ... [it was] di- 
rected against America’s allies, who 
were vulnerable to Carter’s pressures, 
rather than its enemies, who were basi- 
cally immune. It made little sense to 
weaken such allies as South Korea, ... 
Taiwan and Iran and others because of 
objections to their human-rights record 
while continuing to advance credits, 
sell grain and ship advanced technol- 
ogy to the Soviet Union, which had 
one of the worst human-rights records 
in the world and was clearly no friend 
of the U.S.” 

Recent history demonstrates that re- 
alism is a more effective basis for for- 
eign policy than idealism, argues 
Ambrose. Others disagree. They main- 
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tain that the White House can be a 
“bully pulpit” that can inspire demo- 
cratic aspirations and offer concrete 
help. Richard N. Gardner, a professor 
of International Law at Columbia Uni- 
versity and a veteran U.S. diplomat, 
maintains that President Carter’s hu- 
man-rights policy was a success be- 
cause it made the issue more of a fac- 



tor in relations between governments. 
Carter’s emphasis on human rights was 
picked up by President Ronald Reagan 
(1981-89) and became a strong ele- 
ment in the demise of communism. 

Nevertheless, many advocates of 
both idealism and realism agree that 
each case is relative. Furthermore, 
there is a growing gap between a Presi- 
dent’s call for a particular policy and 
his ability to implement it, in large part 
because so many more actors are in- 
volved. The media revolution has 
given new clout to such nongovern- 
mental organizations as Amnesty Inter- 
national and the environmental group 
Greenpeace on issues that were once 
handled almost exclusively from gov- 
ernment to government. Special inter- 
est and ethnic groups pressure congres- 
sional representatives to delve more 
deeply into foreign affairs that were 
once strictly the province of the execu- 
tive branch. So do business associa- 
tions and trade groups. After the mas- 
sacre in Tiananmen Square, for ex- 
ample, the Bush Administration had to 
balance the competing interests of out- 
raged human-rights activists and busi- 
nesses that feared alienating China and 
losing trade and investments. 




MIXING BUSINESS AND POLITICS, a Buick dealership in Belleville, N.J., tries to trade on 
patriotism to sell automobiles. 
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Three basic approaches continue to 
dominate the debate on the U.S. role in 
the world today. Neo-isolationists, or 
proponents of putting “America First/’ 
maintain that the U.S. should involve 
itself in political events beyond its bor- 
ders only when America’s security is 
at risk. The cold war’s end, they argue, 
has drastically reduced such risks. The 
U.S. should continue to trade overseas 
and reap the benefits of the global 
economy, but otherwise mind its own 
affairs. 

Realists 

The so-called realists reject this view. 
They maintain that Washington must 
strive to keep the global balance of 
power, with the U.S. as the cornerstone 
for peace, democracy and prosperity. 
America must not shy away from uni- 
lateral action when its interests are 
threatened. Under Reagan, the U.S. 
generally favored a unilateral ap- 
proach. The Bush Administration’s 
foreign policy was mixed. In 1989, the 
President ignored international criti- 
cism and ordered American troops into 
Panama to depose the hostile govern- 
ment of General Manuel Noriega. But 
the Bush Administration also acknowl- 
edged that Washington must be willing 
to act in concert with other nations, as 
it did in the Persian Gulf war, when 
President Bush made certain that he 
had UN support before moving to oust 
Iraq from Kuwait. 

A third group, the multilateralists or 
internationalists, would like to see the 
U.S. defer to a strengthened UN and 
other international organizations in 
dealing with many global problems. 
They maintain that these problems 
must be solved by consultation, coop- 
eration and collective action. Viola- 
tions of human rights in Bosnia, or 
famine in Somalia, environmental con- 
cerns and other issues that transcend 
national borders should be dealt with 
by international organizations. 

Neo-isolationists, realists and multi- 
lateralists all have their critics. Neo-iso- 
lationists are faulted for their outdated 
version of the world, including the view 
that chaos in the former Communist 
countries or unstable developing nations 
poses no threat to American security. 
Realists are criticized for neglecting 
“the vast changes that have swept the 
world in the second half of the 20th 
century,” in the words of Stanley 
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Hoffmann, chairman of the Center for 
European Studies of Harvard Univer- 
sity and a former editorial advisory com- 
mittee chairman of the Foreign Policy 
Association. “The multilateralists or in- 
ternationalists have not thought through 
how democracy and human rights could 
be promoted in a world in which the 
obstacles to both remain formidable and 
in which self-determination and self- 
government often clash with individual 
rights.” Hoffmann calls for an Ameri- 
can strategy that is “a delicate combina- 
tion of retrenchment, realism and inter- 
nationalism.” 

Domestic agenda 

In his campaign for the presidency, 
Clinton repeatedly stressed that the key 
to a successful foreign policy begins at 
home. He promised to introduce a jobs 
program, lower taxes on the middle 
class and raise those on the wealthy, 
and cut the cost of government through 
attrition. People on welfare who are 
able to work but who have not found a 
job after two years would have to 
work, either by taking a job in the pri- 
vate sector or through community ser- 
vices. Youth who don’t want to attend 
college will be guaranteed an appren- 
ticeship program. 

The new Administration’s plan to 
stimulate the economy would likely in- 
volve increased spending on infrastruc- 
ture, such as highways and other trans- 
portation and communication systems, 
as well as an investment tax credit. 
Clinton and his economic advisers ad- 
mire certain aspects of government-di- 
rected industrial policy found in Eu- 
rope and Japan. In France, for ex- 
ample, roughly 33% of industry is un- 
der government guidance and the 
country’s economy is currently re- 
garded as one of the most prosperous 
in Europe. Nevertheless, many analysts 
say the European record for industrial 
policy is extremely mixed. Airbus 
Industrie, a four-nation consortium that 
received $26 billion in government 
money, has captured more than one 
third of the world aircraft market. The 
European computer industry, on the 
other hand, has devoured huge sums of 
government funding without being 
able to compete. 

Advocates of an American industrial 
policy, such as Clyde V. Prestowitz Jr., 
a former Reagan Administration offi- 
cial, maintain that free trade is only free 
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when all nations practice it. He contends 
that U.S. industry suffers from the “lack 
of a level playing field” when compet- 
ing against countries with government- 
managed trade, such as Japan. Free- 
traders counter that government inter- 
ference in the private sector often props 
up inefficient concerns and drains 
America’s competitive spirit. The 
Reagan and Bush Administrations re- 
garded managed trade as protectionism. 
They maintained that the strongest in- 
centive to world economic growth is 
free trade. 

The argument between free and 
managed trade is an old one. Basically, 
it boils down to the degree to which 
people want government involved in 
their lives. Few endorse pure capital- 
ism — even President Reagan, a great 
champion of the free market, concluded 
that the federal government should 
maintain a “safety net” for the truly 
needy. Nevertheless, government solu- 
tions are often contradictory. An in- 
crease in government spending and a 
tax cut would both stimulate the 
economy, but they would also increase 
the budget deficit. A reduction in mili- 
tary spending might shrink federal debt, 
but it also brings higher unemployment. 
America now spends 1 3% of its national 
income on health care — more than 
twice as much as it spends on defense. 
Cuts in Medicare and Medicaid would 
force individuals to pay more for health 
care, preventing them from spending in 
other sectors of the economy. Forcing 
businesses to pay a greater share of em- 
ployees’ health care will raise the cost 
of doing business, and could be infla- 
tionary, critics warn. 

Tax debate 

“Over the long haul, the only way out 
of the country’s budgetary and eco- 
nomic mess is for most people to pay 
higher taxes, for popular government 
programs to be cut and for medical 
care to be rationed,” argues David 
Rosenbaum in The New York Times. 
The budget deficit is now about $330 
billion, more than twice what it was 
four years ago, and dealing with it will 
be many more times severe. The 
country’s huge federal debt, “now $4 
trillion, four times what it was a de- 
cade ago, has severely limited the 
government’s options” for solving 
problems. 

The Wall Street Journal opposes tax 
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increases. Commenting on Clinton’s 
claim that, as governor of Arkansas, he 
kept taxes and spending down, it wrote 
in a 1992 editorial: “If he [Clinton] 
wants to take this attitude toward taxes 
and spending to Washington, there’s a 
tide of public support ready to roll over 
the Beltway with him.” It maintains 
that higher taxes will only feed a grow- 
ing bureaucracy. “Sometime over the 
past generation we have evolved a new 
political class,” the newspaper warned 
in another column. “And the en- 
trenched interests of this political class 
deaden innovation and experimenta- 
tion, create a permanent force for 
higher government spending, pull even 
the most minute decisions into Wash- 
ington and keep the government 
locked on the same dead-end course.” 

Disillusion in LA 

Many Americans, regardless of their 
political affiliation, believe that the key 
to U.S. strength overseas lies in its do- 
mestic health. Yet there is much dis- 
agreement on how to revitalize the 
U.S. economy, reduce poverty and re- 
store the nation’s decaying cities. 

The debate over Washington’s role 
and responsibilities continued to rage 
in Los Angeles in November, six 
months after the rioting died down. 
Many residents of south-central LA 
complained about the failure of gov- 
ernment to deliver promised aid. 
Washington’s plans to create enterprise 
zones to entice new industry and build 
low-income housing were stalled. 
People who lost homes or businesses 
criticized the way $ 1 .4 billion of fed- 
eral aid for riot recovery was being dis- 
tributed, maintaining that the federal 
organizations responsible for distribut- 
ing the aid were slow and bureaucratic. 
“We’re doing our best,” an official told 
The New York Times , “but these advo- 
cacy groups won’t be happy unless 
[government] workers stand on street 
corners handing out money based on 
nothing more than people’s word” that 
they are entitled to it. 

U.S. policy options 

Few analysts dispute that, in order to 
be strong overseas, the nation must put 
its own house in order. But there is 
much disagreement over how the U.S. 
should respond to problems and poten- 
tial threats, abroad and at home. What, 
if anything, can the U.S. government 

o 



do to solve domestic problems? What 
role should it play in the’ world and 
what steps should it take to deal with 
the new problems of the post-cold-war 
era? Following are two major policy 
options and the arguments for and 
against them: 

□ 1. Washington must take a more 
active role in domestic affairs. 

Pro: The Reagan/Bush laissez-faire 
approach to government has hurt the 
U.S. in the global marketplace, sped 
the decline of its cities, and contributed 
to America’s current malaise. Wash- 
ington must help U.S. businesses to be- 
come more competitive internationally 
by promoting research and develop- 
ment, retaliating against unfair traders, 
and improving the training of workers 
through jobs programs and educational 
aid. It must work actively to develop 
the nation’s infrastructure and solve ur- 
ban problems, providing a format for 
enterprise zones to attract business, in- 
centives for getting people off welfare, 
and fighting harder to reduce crime. 

Con: History has shown that most 
government programs are expensive, 
inefficient and ultimately do not work. 
Government involvement in industry 
will result in higher taxes that will hurt 
rather than help the economy. Experi- 
ence shows that businesses prosper 
when they are not impeded by a vast 
bureaucracy. The best way to increase 
American competitiveness overseas is 
by freeing its business people to invest 
where they see fit. Blighted urban ar- 
eas will best be helped through privati- 
zation rather than increasing public 
projects. Washington should concen- 



trate on lowering taxes and cutting ex- 
penditures to reduce the deficit. 

□ 2. The U.S. must make greater 
use of multilateral institutions to 
solve world problems. 

Pro: Global problems, such as 
threats to the environment, mass mi- 
gration and arms proliferation, demon- 
strate that individual governments act- 
ing alone are no longer capable of pro- 
tecting their people. The revolutions in 
technology and economic integration 
are also helping end the supremacy of 
the nation state as it now exists. De- 
spite its size, wealth and military 
power, America has no choice but to 
join other nations in finding multilat- 
eral solutions. This does not mean that 
the U.S. will relinquish autonomy. In- 
deed, its renewed strength and super- 
power status will enable America to 
guide the rest of the world as the “first 
among equals.” 

Con: American involvement with 
multilateral organizations should be 
minimal. It is important not to idealize 
these institutions — they are political 
forums that are often dominated by 
narrow interest groups with their own 
agendas. The U.S. has often achieved 
greatness on the world stage by acting 
unilaterally. It has been a leader, for 
example, in cleaning up the environ- 
ment at home, greatly improving the 
quality of life for its citizens and in- 
spiring other countries to follow. 
While Washington must continue to 
cooperate with other nations, notably 
on issues like arms proliferation, it 
must retain control over life-and-death 
decisions affecting Americans. 
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U.S. AGENDA 



DISCUSSION 

QUESTIONS 



1. What goals should the new Admin- 
istration set for the next four years? 
How much attention should be given to 
domestic needs, how much to foreign 
policy priorities? Or must they be pur- 
sued simultaneously? 

2. There is disagreement on the extent 
of America’s economic and social 
problems. What is your view? In your 
lifetime, have your standard of living 
and the quality of life risen, fallen or 
remained the same? 

3. Some political analysts maintain that 



President George Bush failed to be re- 
elected because he ignored pressing do- 
mestic problems while concentrating on 
foreign affairs. Yet most also agree that 
the U.S. cannot afford to ignore interna- 
tional issues in an increasingly interde- 
pendent world. What, in your view, is 
the best way for Americans to balance 
competing demands for domestic re- 
form and international involvements? 

4 . Does the U.S., the world’s only sur- 
viving military and economic super- 
power, have a moral responsibility to 
defend freedom and spread its demo- 
cratic values? If so, how? 

5. Terrorism, drug trafficking, envi- 
ronmental decay, famine, mass migra- 
tion — the solutions to these problems 
may require governments to cede some 



sovereignty to international institu- 
tions. How will this affect the ability of 
the individual, the community and the 
state to influence national policy? 

6. How is the revolution in telecom- 
munications and computer technology 
changing the way Americans bank, in- 
vest and obtain information? How are 
domestic and international politics 
changing as a result of the revolution? 

7. Some say American business is fall- 
ing dangerously behind its leading for- 
eign competitors because of a decaying 
infrastructure, deteriorating educa- 
tional standards, costly but inadequate 
health care and other social problems. 
Do you support this view? If not, what 
evidence is there to suggest American 
decline might be overstated? 
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ffl U.S. in a New World 

ISSUE A. The principal international role of the U.S . 
should be to: ( Check one choice only.) 

□ 1. Take the lead in solving global problems. 

□ 2. Work through organizations such as the UN to 

solve global problems. 

□ 3. Participate in solving international problems only 

when they affect Americans directly. 

Other, or comment 



ISSUE B. The domestic policy priority of the U.S. should 
be to: ( Rank in order of importance , with 1 for most im- 
portant, 2 for second in importance , etc.) 

a. Hone its competitive edge in the global 

economy. 

b. Address social problems (education, health, 

crime). 

c. Stimulate the economy. 

d. Reduce the budget deficit. 

e. Maintain its military strength. 

f. Other, or comment 
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ISSUE A. For each of the views listed below, indicate 
whether you: 

Agree 



a. The UN should be 
given power by the 
U.S. and other 
member states to be 
a world policeman. □ 
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Disagree 




with 


with 




reservations 


reservations 


Disagree 


□ 


□ 


□ 



b. The UN should have 
intervened more 
strongly, and sooner, 
in the former 

Yugoslavia. □ □ □ □ 

c. The UN should have 
intervened more 
strongly, and sooner, 

in Somalia. □ □ □ □ 

d. The U.S. should hold 
troops in readiness 
for use by the UN 

as peacekeepers. □ □ □ □ 
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In planning future Great Decisions programs, we would find it 
helpful to know more about participants and would appreciate 
your answers to the questions below. 

A. How many years have you participated in the Great Decisions 
program (that is, attended one or more discussion sessions)? 

□ 1. This is the first year I have participated. 

□ 2. 1 participated in one previous year. 

□ 3. 1 participated in more than one previous year. 

B . Wh a t is your age ? 

□ 1.17 or under □ 2. 18 to 30 □ 3. 31 to 45 

□ 4. 46 to 60 □ 5. 61 or over 

C. Your sex? 

□ 1. Female 

□ 2. Male 

D. Have you been abroad during the last four years? 

□ 1. Yes 

□ 2. No 

E. What is the highest level of formal education you have completed? 

□ 1. Some high school □ 2. High school degree 

□ 3. Some college □ 4. College graduate 

□ 5. Advanced degree 

F. How often are you asked for your opinion on foreign policy matters? 

□ 1. Often □ 2. Sometimes □ 3. Hardly ever 

G. One final question . Would you say you have or have not changed your 
opinion in a fairly significant way as a result of taking part in the 
Great Decisions program? 

□ 1. Have □ 2. Have not □ 3. Uncertain 
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The U.S. should keep 
troops trained and in 
readiness for use by the 
UN in peace-enforcement. □ 

The U.S. should imme- 
diately pay what it owes 
the UN for peacekeeping 
and the regular budget. 

If a government is sus- 
pected of building 
nuclear, chemical or 
germ-warfare weapons, 
and refuses to permit 
surprise inspection of 
the factories, the UN 
should impose sanctions 
and, if necessary, 
take military action. 

If human rights are 
being seriously violated 
anywhere, resulting in 
injury or death to large 
numbers of people, the 
UN should intervene 
whether or not the gov- 
ernment asks for help. 



Other, or comment 
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NFW WORLD ORDER 



United Nations: 
what role in the 
new world? 



Free from constraints imposed by the cold war, the UN 
faces a full — and difficult — agenda. Can it cope? 



by Wiliam R. Frye 



T he idea of a “new world order” 
evokes a wide spectrum of 
reactions. For some, it stirs hope 
for a more peaceful world, a world of 
law, the world the founders of the 
United Nations intended to build in 
1945. For others, it evokes skepticism, 
concern, fear of the unknown, fear of 
encroachment on national sovereignty. 
It has even been portrayed as a sinister 
global conspiracy. 

The phrase itself is said to have 
been introduced into the American 
lexicon by Brent Scowcroft, national 
security adviser in the Bush Adminis- 
tration. In August of 1990, the story 
goes, as U.S. forces began to pour into 
Saudi Arabia in preparation for Desert 
Storm to expel Iraqi forces from Ku- 
wait, press officers sitting with 
Scowcroft near the presidential retreat 
at Kennebunkport, Maine, asked how 
they should explain to the media why 
the troops were there. “Tell them we 
couldn’t let Iraq get away with it,” he 
is said to have replied. “There is a new 
world order developing.” 

The phrase caught on. It began ap- 
pearing in presidential public state- 
ments and in the media. But no one of- 
fered a clear description of what this 
new “order” was to consist of. The 
most that could be said was that, in the 
eyes of those who welcomed it, it was 
a regime of international law where 
right, not might, would prevail, war 
would be an anachronism, and basic 
human rights would be assured to all. 

Conditions around the world did not 
resemble that image. Even after a spec- 
tacular military victory over the Iraqi 
army by a coalition of UN members’ 
forces, the world community was far 
/ )m orderly. From the Balkans to 



Central Asia, and from Quebec to 
Angola, there was an explosion of 
micronationalism, that is, ethnic self- 
assertion in which each group sought 
to achieve sovereignty at the expense 
of a rival. If a new world order was 
taking shape, it was not yet peaceful. 

For the first time in centuries, how- 
ever, it was realistic to envisage some- 
thing other than power politics as the 
determinant of world affairs. The 
world community had demonstrated it 
could act cooperatively to solve com- 
mon problems. The institution through 
which such action could be taken, the 



UN, had been handicapped throughout 
the cold war by intense and pervasive 
rivalry between the superpowers; now 
that paralyzing burden had been lifted. 

First among the purposes of the UN 
listed in the Charter is “to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security, and to 
that end: to take effective collective 
measures for the prevention and re- 
moval of threats to the peace, and for 
the suppression of acts of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace....” Thus 
the underlying assumption of the draft- 
ers of the Charter was that, when ac- 
tion to restore peace was needed, it 
would take the form of “effective col- 
lective measures.” 

Chapter VII of the Charter spelled 
out what such measures could be. They 
“may include complete or partial inter- 
ruption of economic relations,” it said, 
“and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio and other means of 
communication, and the severance of 
diplomatic relations.” (Article 41) 
Should this not be sufficient, the Secu- 
rity Council was further authorized to 
“take such action by air, sea, or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain 
or restore international peace and secu- 
rity.” (Article 42) Provision was made 
on paper (Articles 43-48) for enough 
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UN SECRETARY GENERAL BOUTROS-GHALI answers questions after a Foreign Policy 
Association speech. 



armed force to fulfill this mandate. 

But the postwar world was not con- 
genial to this ambitious plan. Each of 
the two superpowers could veto action 
to carry it out, and so the necessary 
force was never mobilized. 

Now that the cold war is over, and 
the U.S. and Russia are cooperating in 
the UN, should the world organization 
try again? Leaders of the 15 countries 
represented in the Security Council, 
who held an unprecedented summit 
meeting of the council in January 
1992, are among the many who think 
so. They pledged to strengthen the 
UN’s capacity for preventive diplo- 
macy, peacemaking and peacekeeping, 
and asked the new secretary-general, 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali of Egypt, to 
outline means to that end. 

Responding to their request, 
Boutros-Ghali wrote a 48-page report 
called An Agenda for Peace: 

“In these past months a conviction 
has grown, among nations large and 
small, that an opportunity has been re- 
gained to achieve the great objectives 
of the Charter — a UN capable of main- 
taining international peace and secu- 
rity, of securing justice and human 
rights and of promoting, in the words 
of the Charter, ‘social progress and 
tetter standards of life in larger free- 



dom.’ This opportunity must not be 
squandered. The organization must 
never again be crippled as it was in the 
era that has now passed.’’ 

Is this the direction in which the 
world’s people want to go? A great 
many Americans say yes, as shown in 
a Roper Organization poll taken in 
March 1992. By a margin of 58 to 28, 
people questioned in that poll favored 
UN intervention — even against the 
wishes of a national government — in 
“internal conflicts that cause massive 
suffering and death to many civilians.” 
At the same time, however, ap- 
proval of UN peace-enforcement is not 
unanimous. Some who have long dis- 
trusted the UN resist the idea, focusing 
more on the organization’s past inad- 
equacy than on its future prospects. In 
an October 1992 study for The Heri- 
tage Foundation, a conservative think- 
tank based in Washington, Andrew J. 
Cowin writes: “In the euphoria follow- 
ing the end of the cold war, and the 
newfound respect shown the UN, a 
danger arises that policymakers will let 
their misguided idealism get the better 
of them. Congress and the President 
should take a clearheaded, realistic 
look at UN peacekeeping and establish 
some priorities for U.S. policy. These 
should be: (1) defend American na- 



tional security; (2) protect the Ameri- 
can taxpayer; and (3) avoid surrender- 
ing American sovereignty to the UN 
bureaucracy.... The UN is a poorly run 
institution that should not be entrusted 
with preserving global peace.” 

The underlying question is: Which 
should have top priority? Each 
country’s national interest? Or collec- 
tive security based on the principle that 
one country’s concern is every 
country’s concern? 

President Woodrow Wilson (191 3— 
21) was the first political leader to seek 
to institutionalize collective security. 
He persuaded Europeans to write it 
into the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions as a keystone of the post-World 
War I order. But isolationism swept 
the U.S., and Congress refused to join 
the League of Nations. Wilson’s vision 
failed, and World War II followed. 

Today, there is a wave of what 
might be called neo-Wilsonianism. As 
in 1918, it is in conflict with traditional 
views of national interest which can 
make collective action difficult or im- 
possible. As Boutros-Ghali has put it, 
“The UN is a gathering of sovereign 
states and what it can do depends on 
the common ground that they create 
between them.” 

There was enough common ground 
among governments in 1990-91 for 
the UN Security Council to authorize a 
highly successful war against Iraq, 
which had invaded Kuwait in August 

1990. Preventing Iraq from controlling 
a major share oLthe world’s oil supply 
was seen to be in the interest of a size- 
able coalition of governments. So they 
went to war, emphasizing that they 
were repelling aggression. 

But a few months later, still in 

1991, Serbian troops and irregulars be- 
gan a campaign of “ethnic cleansing” 
to establish hegemony over all territory 
of the former Yugoslavia where Serbs 
lived, even as minorities. Hideous 
fighting followed, civilians often being 
the principal victims. 

For more than a year, there was no 
consensus, in Europe or in the U.S., as 
to whether the outside world had a 
compelling interest in halting this 
fighting. Out of humanitarian concern, 
several steps were taken, including an 
embargo on arms and a supply line for 
food and medical supplies for besieged 
Sarajevo, capital of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. When this proved insuf- 
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ficient, there was for more than a year 
great reluctance to do more. 

An effort in Africa to deliver food 
supplies to millions of Somalis dying 
of starvation was also frustratingly 
slow in accomplishing its goal. Key 
members of the Security Council, in- 
cluding the U.S., at first resisted the 
application of enough force to over- 
come the theft of supplies at gunpoint 
by gangs, thieves and clan militia. 
Boutros-Ghali was so upset by the de- 
lays that he took the unusual step of 
protesting to the UN Security Council. 
Much later, the U.S. took the lead in 
pressing for vigorous action. 

Were Yugoslavia and Somalia ineli- 
gible for prompt rescue by the world 
community? If so, there is more sup- 
port for collective security in principle 
than there is in practice. Is peace- 
enforcement, and even relief of starva- 
tion, something the world community 
does zealously on some occasions, but 
not on others? 

To some, including The Heritage 
Foundation, selectivity is normal and 
even desirable. “The U. S. has little or 
no economic and strategic interests in 
Cambodia, Somalia and Yugoslavia,” 



Cowin wrote. “American soldiers 
should not be put at risk if U.S. national 
interests are not endangered... .Neither 
the U.S. nor any other country is likely 
to sustain casualties indefinitely to per- 
form what essentially is a charitable ser- 
vice of little consequence to their na- 
tional security.” 

By contrast, a report prepared by 
the United Nations Association of the 
U.S. A., Partners for Peace: Strengthen- 
ing Collective Security for the 21st 
Century, sees an unsettling parallel be- 
tween today’s neo-isolationism and the 
world’s aloof reaction to the aggressive 
maneuvers of the Nazi dictator Adolf 
Hitler just prior to World War II. Then, 
too, it was said that the outside world 
should not be concerned unless its in- 
terests were directly threatened. That 
they had in fact been threatened be- 
came painfully apparent in retrospect. 

What some would call “altruism,” 
others would see as a farsighted invest- 
ment in a peaceful world. Indeed, some 
might see reason for hope that the 
world had progressed since Cain 
asked, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Do “We, the peoples of the United 
Nations,” really want a new world order 



based on collective security? By defini- 
tion, collective security is not selective, 
it is comprehensive. Should govern- 
ments participate, even if their short- 
range national interests do not appear to 
be involved? It is not too early to begin 
answering such questions. 




A "BLUE HELMET" takes cover as firing 
breaks out near the UN residence in 
Sarajevo. 
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Somalia: the 
challenge of chaos 

S omalia is a country slightly smaller than Texas with a 
population of 7 million. A former colony of both Britain 
and Italy, it was long a cold-war pawn, courted first by the 
Soviet Union and later by the U.S. For two years it has been 
struggling for survival, its people decimated by widespread 
starvation, its government all but nonexistent, its best agri- 
cultural land a barren desert after years of drought 

The current crisis began in 1991, when leaders of the 
United Somali Congress (USC). one of the country's several 
insurgency movements, overthrew Somalia's brutal dictator, 
Mohamed Siad Barre. After the coup, the USC named 
Mohammed Ali Mahdi interim president. General 
Mahammed Farrah Aidid. the USC's chairman, rejected the 
USC’s choice and turned his army against Mahdi* s forces. 
The power struggle that ensued has escalated into a sporadic 
war resulting in social chaos and widespread destruction. As 
of December 1992. there was no functioning government 
and the country's infrastructure had been destroyed. 

Toward the end of November 1992. an estimated 1.000- 
2.000 Somalis were dying of starvation every day. and mil- 
lions more were at risk. It has been called the “worst hu- 
manitarian disaster in the world today." Relief efforts were 
severely hampered by fighting and theft. Private interna- 
tional humanitarian organizations like the International Red 
resorted to bribing soldiers with money — or part of 




the food shipments — for protection. More than half of the 
relief food was stolen or “otherwise distributed.” 

For months, the UN was under fire for its late and inef- 
fectual response to the crisis. The UN pointed to slow action 
by the Security Council, the unwillingness of governments 
to risk manpower and UN rules that do not allow relief per- 
sonnel to work in dangerous areas. UN Secretary General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali admonished the Security Council for 
allocating too many resources to a “rich man s war in Yugo- 
slavia” while turning “a blind eye on a crisis because it takes 
place in Africa.” By late November 1992. the UN mission to 
Yugoslavia had resources of $630 million and 22,500 UN 
troops; the UN operation in Somalia had a budget of S23 
million and 500 troops who had not yet been deployed. Oth- 
ers blamed the UN bureaucracy and UN members. “The UN 
relief effort has been late and the scale of suffering has been 
magnified because of the inattention by the UN member 
states and the lack of coordination and inefficiency of a 
bloated UN bureaucracy." charged Senator Nancy Landon 
Kassebaum (R-Kan.). 

On November 25, the Bush Administration decided to 
offer the UN a sizable contingent of troops for an expanded 
Somali peacemaking force. As this article went to press, the 
UN Security Council and the secretary-general were consid- 
ering how to deal with conditions that the White House re- 
portedly had attached to the offer: an American, not a UN. 
command: freedom to operate without limitations on the 
mandate: and participation by other countries as well. Some 
analysts projected that the presence of U.S. troops would 
save the troubled UN mission. 
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The three levels of 



UN activity 

T he UN is sometimes referred to as 
if it were a sentient entity with a 
will of its own, separate from the gov- 
ernments that make it up. A phrase 
such as “The UN failed...” or “The 
UN disregarded...” can be useful 
shorthand, but it is not a literal descrip- 
tion of what happened. 

The UN is a tool, or better, a 
shopful of tools which can be used 
skillfully or used clumsily — or, per- 
haps, not used at all. The UN has 
instruments to deal with challenges of 
at least three different orders of magni- 
tude: (1) disputes which are amenable 
to mediation, conciliation, behind-the- 
scenes negotiation, and other forms of 
peaceful settlement; (2) wars which 
have broken out, or are about to break 
out, but which the belligerents are will- 
ing to see halted or avoided, provided 
there is neutral intervention; and (3) 
conflicts which one party, at least, is 
determined to pursue. The tools are 
peacebuilding, peacekeeping and 
peace-enforcement. 

Peacebuilding 

Sometimes peacemaking consists 
largely of what diplomats call waf- 
fling — pounding the table, hurling in- 
active, demanding “action,” but not 



really expecting or wanting any action. 
“Jaw-jaw, not war-war,” Winston 
Churchill called it. Waffling deliber- 
ately distracts attention from the fact 
that no action is contemplated. Virtually 
all governments do it, from time to time. 
The UN offers all kinds of channels and 
platforms. 

Sometimes the waffling, done very 
much in public, screens private efforts 
at settlement of a problem. One well- 
known instance led to the end of a 
blockade which the Soviet Union had 
imposed on Berlin in 1948 in an effort 
to drive the Americans, British and 
French out of the sections of the city 
that they had occupied since the end of 
World War II. 

While the issue was debated in livid 
terms in public, the U.S. ambassador- 
at-large Philip C. Jessup quietly ap- 
proached Soviet ambassador Jacob 
Malik in the UN delegates’ lounge and 
inquired whether Soviet dictator Jo- 
seph Stalin’s terms for a negotiated 
settlement had changed, as they ap- 
peared to have done. He was told that 
yes, a key Soviet demand — omitted in 
an interview which Stalin had recently 
given to the press — was omitted inten- 
tionally and was significant. Jessup 
suggested that the matter be explored 



further, and a face-saving settlement 
was reached. 

At other times, peacemaking is pa- 
tient, quiet diplomacy. In recent years, 
a UN mediator spent what must have 
seemed like a short lifetime trying to 
obtain a withdrawal of the Soviet army 
from Afghanistan and bring an end to 
civil war. Under this scenario, the So- 
viet puppet regime would face free 
elections and lose power. For years, it 
looked like an impossible assignment; 
civil war raged for 1 1 years, both be- 
fore and after Soviet withdrawal. But 
in 1989, the Soviet army did go home, 
and the puppet regime ultimately fled. 

Such assignments often are given to 
the UN when all else has failed, or 
when no one else is acceptable to the 
parties. Inevitably in the UN, too, suc- 
cess may be limited. , 

A former U.S. secretary of state, 
Cyrus R.Vance, was sent to Croatia by 
the UN Security Council in the early 
stages of the breakup of Yugoslavia 
(1991-92), when Serbia invaded 
Croatia. His task was to negotiate a 
cease-fire and seek consent to the sta- 
tioning of UN peacekeepers in areas 
where the fighting was most intense. 
The truces he obtained broke down 
regularly, but he did eventually get a 
cease-fire and acceptance of a peace- 
keeping mission. 

On the Berlin blockade, the right 
tools had been used, and the results 
were excellent. In Afghanistan, the 
task had been too big for simple me- 
diation, though mediation did contrib- 
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ute to ultimate success. In Yugoslavia, 
the violence of the fighting was far too 
great to be controlled by peacebuilding 
(or, for that matter, peacekeeping and 
limited peace-enforcement). 

Peacekeeping 

In July 1956, Egyptian President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser nationalized the 
Suez Canal. Three months later Britain 
(for which the canal had long been a 
vital pathway to empire), France 
(which had constructed the canal the 
previous century) and Israel (which 
had been denied full use of the water- 
way) went to war. Israeli forces swept 
into the Sinai peninsula, and soon 
thereafter Britain and France landed 
troops at Port Said. 

World reaction was explosive. The 
Kremlin proposed that the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union intervene jointly on 
Egypt’s side — something which the 
Kremlin well knew the U.S. would not 
do, but which hinted ominously at pos- 
sible unilateral action by Moscow. 
Given U.S. obligations under the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
American ties to Israel, Soviet inter- 
vention could have touched off World 
War III. 

British and French vetoes prevented 
the Security Council from acting. As- 
suming control, the General Assembly 
(which was already in session) worked 
virtually around the clock seeking a 
cease-fire. At about 4 a.m. on Novem- 
ber 2, Lester B. Pearson, then the Ca- 
nadian external affairs minister, took 
the podium and offered a new ap- 
proach. He proposed that “with the 
consent of the nations concerned,” an 
“emergency international UN force” be 
created “to secure and supervise” a 
cease-fire. He offered a resolution to 
that effect under which the then secre- 
tary-general, Dag Hammarskjold of 
Sweden, would be instructed to draw 
up a blueprint for the force. 

There followed 1 1 days of intense 
activity which changed the diplomatic 
history of the 20th century. In that in- 
credibly short time, the Canadian reso- 
lution was passed, Hammarskjold’ s 
blueprint (including the legal frame- 
work) was prepared and approved, the 
troops were recruited, and the first ele- 
ments of the force were deployed. 

Thus began the practice of interject- 
ing a UN “plate-glass window” to en- 
courage belligerents to do what they 
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were otherwise persuaded was in their 
interest but did not wish to do on their 
own — namely, to stop fighting. Britain 
was under immense pressure from U.S. 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
(1953-61) to abandon the invasion; Ike 
is understood to have telephoned Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Anthony Eden 
(1955-57) the first day and demanded 
that Eden “get the hell out in 24 hours” 
or the U.S. would cut off Britain’s oil 
supplies. 

In the years that followed, an esti- 
mated 548,000 military, police and ci- 
vilian personnel have served in peace 
forces under the UN flag in 27 danger- 
ous or difficult places around the 
world. As of January 1992, more than 
800 of them from 43 countries had 
died on duty. (The war against Iraq, 
which was not peacekeeping but 
peace-enforcement, is not included.) 

The blue helmets 

Soldiers without guns, or only light 
arms. Soldiers who go only where in- 
vited. Soldiers who fire only in self-de- 
fense. It is one of the most innovative 
concepts in diplomatic history. And in 
defiance of traditional logic, it has 
worked. UN “blue helmets” have kept 
the lid on explosive situations, stabi- 
lized and perpetuated uneasy armi- 
stices, helped ex-colonies become in- 
dependent and supervised elections in 
countries harassed by guerrillas. 

UN peacekeeping did not have a 
wholly free ride. The Soviet bloc re- 
sisted peacekeeping (and peace-en- 
forcement) bitterly, refusing for years 
to pay its dues. The cold-war Moscow 
never forgot that the General Assem- 
bly, where there is no veto, had as- 
serted (and exercised, in 1950) a legal 
right to direct troops in the field. This 
undercut Soviet control of peacekeep- 
ing. When Africa and Asia wanted to 
punish the “colonialists” in the Congo, 
in 1960, Moscow briefly cooperated, 
but soon was again on the warpath 
when Soviet influence, too, proved to 
have been barred from Central Africa 
by UN intervention. 

Despite opposition, peacekeeping 
took on a life of its own. Each success- 
ful undertaking encouraged further use 
elsewhere. In the eyes of many, UN 
peacekeeping armies compensated in 
part for the absence of the fighting 
armies which the UN was supposed to 
have had. Hammarskjold dubbed the 
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blue helmets Chapter Six and a Half 
forces — that is, forces halfway be- 
tween Chapter VI of the Charter (pa- 
cific settlement) and Chapter VII 
(peace-enforcement). 

There was and is an important dis- 
tinction between peacekeeping by neu- 
tral interposition forces, deployed by 
consent, and imposition of peace by 
force of arms. Over the years, the bor- 
derline between the two has started to 
become blurred. As the blue helmets’ 
assignments have broadened, and it has 
been harder to discharge the larger 
tasks, there has been pressure to give 
peace forces more muscle. 

Some governments have wanted the 
requirement of consent to be diluted or 
bypassed. Others have urged that the 
right to fire only in self-defense be 
reinterpreted to permit suppressing in- 
terference with the UN’s performance 
of its mission. When UN peacekeepers 
came under fire as they tried to protect 
a humanitarian lifeline to Sarajevo, in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, it was argued 
that the UN should be free to resist 
with force. Would this not be an ac- 
ceptable form of self-defense? 
Boutros-Ghali agreed, and the Security 
Council endorsed his view, thus sig- 
nificantly expanding the mandate of 
the Bosnia peace force. 

‘Six and Three Quarters’ 

The same question arose in Somalia, 
where a UN peace force was trying to 
protect food distribution. There, too, 
the wraps were being taken off as this 
article went to press. Perhaps this kind 
of thing could be called Chapter Six 
and Three Quarters peacekeeping. It is, 
however, still controversial. UN tradi- 
tionalists argue that peace forces must 
always be strictly neutral if they are to 
succeed. 

Boutros-Ghali has often indicated 
sympathy for the tougher approach. He 
is clearly an activist secretary-general. 
But long before he arrived on the 
scene, peacekeeping had also been 
evolving in still other ways. 

In Nicaragua, by supervising and 
policing an election, the UN lubricated 
a transition from a government of the 
left to a de facto coalition with the cen- 
ter. The new, elected regime was far 
enough toward the center to satisfy 
Washington and permit the disarming 
of the “contras” (counterrevolutionar- 
ies) who had previously been the cho- 
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sen instrument of the U.S. for change 
in Nicaragua. 

The end of the cold war has been 
helping to make such changes feasible. 
Soviet ambassadors stopped casting 
vetoes during the regime of U.S.S.R. 
President MikhailS. Gorbachev, and his 
Russian successors have not revived the 
practice. 

In Angola, for example, one of 
Moscow’s former outposts of empire, a 
team of UN peacekeepers supervised 
and verified the withdrawal of Cuban 
forces from the country. In so doing, 
the UN was giving effect to compro- 
mises reached, more or less privately, 
by Washington and the new Moscow. 

A peacekeeping operation in Cam- 
bodia, first deployed in late 1991, in- 
volves one of the largest UN peace 
forces to date (some 22,000 soldiers, 
police and civilians). It, too, has ben- 
efited from newfound cooperation be- 
tween the two former cold-war rivals — 
and, interestingly, China as well. 

It is neither a small nor a simple as- 
signment. What the UN is, in effect, 
doing is trying to govern Cambodia 
until that nation can be put back on its 
feet after decades of civil war and for- 
eign occupation. The country is physi- 
cally debilitated; its population has 
been massively displaced; and the 
threat of renewed warfare among four 
rival contenders for power is only a 
micromillimeter below the surface. 

All this the UN mission is trying to 
handle with peacekeeping, not peace- 
enforcement, tools. It would be a re- 
markable achievement if it succeeded. 
But who else could seriously try? It is 
entirely possible that the UN is the 
only authority in the world which 
could remotely hope to restore order in 
Cambodia peacefully. 

Peace-enforcement 

If there is an overriding inference to be 
drawn from the UN’s experience with 
peacebuilding and peacekeeping, it is 
this: that in most cases, persuasion 
needs to be combined with meaningful 
pressure if conflict-resolution is to suc- 
ceed. This is not to say that mediation, 
supervised negotiation, appeals to 
world opinion and now and again some 
waffling are irrelevant. It is certainly 
not to say that UN peacekeeping on the 
basis of consent is fruitless. Experience 
has shown that peacemaking short of 
force can be immensely valuable. 
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But it is rarely enough. Almost 
always the world’s diplomatic circuits 
are exploding, behind the scenes, with 
pressure — with carrots, sticks, threats, 
countermeasures, even assassinations, 
troop movements, military and naval 
posturing. Bombing Libya, mining 
Nicaraguan harbors, blockading Cuba, 
seizing Iranian or Iraqi assets — these 
are things the U.S. (for example) has 
done in the not-so-distant past. In each 
case, the idea was to influence the out- 
come of a dispute that was also being 
dealt with by other means. 

When pressure, too, fails, some ad- 
ditional force may be needed. One al- 
ternative is an appeal to the UN Secu- 
rity Council for collective action by the 
world community. Just the threat of 
such action, if credible, might make a 
wrongdoer think twice. If not, if war 
proved unavoidable, then that war 
would have greater moral sanction and 
a greater chance of success. As has 
been said, war for the purpose of en- 
forcing law has the “might of right.” It 
mobilizes the world community on the 
side of a new and better world order. 

No consensus for war 

This, of course, assumes that the world 
community is in fact judging correctly 
that a violation of international law has 
occurred. It also assumes that nation- 
states are willing to take action, up to 
and including military action, on be- 
half of law, whether or not they have 
any other interest in the outcome. 
These assumptions are far from axiom- 
atic today. There is no consensus on 
when and for what purposes the world 
community should go to war. 

For example: 

■ To halt aggression, as in Kuwait? 

■ To prevent a country from build- 
ing, or retaining, nuclear, biological or 
chemical weapons? (The UN already is 
doing so in Iraq. But Iraq committed 
aggression.) 

■ To meet a military-humanitarian 
emergency, as in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
or Somalia? 

■ To halt egregious abuses of hu- 
man rights, as in Cambodia under the 
Khmer Rouge (1975-79)? 

The truth is that perceived national 
interest profoundly influences govern- 
ments in their decisions as to when, 
where, on what scale, and for what rea- 
sons the UN should intervene with 
armed force. 



In democracies, public opinion ob- 
viously matters. But public views also 
frequently diverge from the Wilsonian 
ideal. Moreover, popular support for 
intervention is often hard to gauge. The 
general public may not feel well 
enough informed to take a position. 

Perhaps it was a measure of public 
attitudes toward collective security that 
even in the case of Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait, where tangible American in- 
terests were apparent, Senate authori- 
zation to use force was obtained by the 
narrowest of margins. This, after the 
UN Security Council had approved 
multilateral action at the urging of the 
Bush Administration. 

It appears that many people are in 
favor of effective collective security in 
principle, but uncertain whether they 
would always approve it in practice. 

Much would be likely to depend on 
whether enough countries were carry- 
ing what was considered a fair share of 
the load. There is wide resistance to 
the U.S. being the sole policeman of 
the world. In the war against Iraq, 
some of the burden was widely shared, 
and the war ultimately became im- 
mensely popular. 

‘Agenda for Peace’ 

In his Agenda for Peace, Boutros-Ghali 
made provision for wide burden-shar- 
ing. He proposed that governments set 
aside volunteer units to act as quick-re- 
sponse troubleshooters on behalf of the 
UN. He later told an interviewer that he 
had in mind units of “up to 1,000 trained 
personnel” each, armed to fight. They 
would thus give the UN “teeth” more 
significant than the power the blue hel- 
mets are normally allowed to use. But 
they would still not be full-fledged 
world policemen under Chapter VII. 

Explaining the idea, Boutros-Ghali 
wrote: “Such peace-enforcement units 
should not be confused with the forces 
that may eventually be constituted un- 
der Article 43 to deal with acts of 
aggression....” There probably would 
not be enough men to fight a Desert 
Storm against Iraq, but there would be 
enough to supply food and medicine to 
starving Somalis over the resistance of 
armed gangs of thieves and warlords. 
Perhaps there would be enough to 
make sure that food and medicine got 
through to refugees caught in a Serbian 
blockade in Bosnia. 

President George Bush was among 
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the first to respond to Boutros-Ghali in 
generally favorable terms. He told the 
UN General Assembly in September 
1992 that “nations should develop and 
train military units for possible peace- 
keeping operations and humanitarian 
relief.” He promised that American 
“combat engineering and logistical 
units” would be trained “for the full 
range of peacekeeping and humanitar- 
ian activities.” 

As for full-scale Chapter VII 
warmaking, it seems highly unlikely 
that the UN will soon build a standing 
army to conduct such actions. As 
Boutros-Ghali himself acknowledged, 



A dlai E. Stevenson, the U.S. 

ambassador to the UN (1961-65), 
told of a woman in one of his lecture 
audiences who complained bitterly that 
the UN was “undemocratic.” 

“Undemocratic?” Stevenson asked. 
“How so?” 

“Well,” she replied, “they’re always 
voting us down, aren’t they?” 

This was in the 1960s, when the 
U.S. did begin to lose the majority it 
had had in the General Assembly for 
some 15 years. A flood tide of new 
members, many of them former colo- 
nies, were coming into the organiza- 
tion with a new perspective on the 
world’s problems. Their top priorities 
included a desperate need to escape 
from poverty, hunger and illiteracy. 
Many of them saw the Western indus- 
trialized world as ex-colonial masters, 
responsible in part for 
their plight. And the So- 
viet bloc encouraged them 
in this view. 

Under the Charter, 

General Assembly deci- 
sions are recommenda- 
tions, not directives with 
binding force. But on the 
budget, they stick. So the 
new majority controlled 
the purse strings. In 1985 
the Reagan Administra- 
tion, in an effort to 
marginalize the Third 
World and impose “bud- 
getary responsibility” on 
the UN’s top-heavy bu- 
reaucracy, began with- 
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his plan for standby volunteer units is 
much less ambitious. Countries such as 
the U.S. that have the capacity to orga- 
nize a large-scale unilateral operation 
can always do so, and then seek UN 
approval if they wish. If approval is 
granted, they can fight under the UN 
flag, as a coalition did in Desert Storm. 

There have been only two instances 
other than Desert Storm when this has 
happened in the UN’s nearly 50-year 
history: Korea (1950) and the Congo 
(1960-62). In each case, the imprima- 
tur of the world organization was im- 
mensely useful in building popular 
support. 



holding dues, a practice which the So- 
viet bloc had pioneered and the U.S. 
had scorned. Today, with the cold war 
over, the U.S. has regained its pre- 
dominant role in the UN, and in 1990 
it began paying some of its arrears. 

As of September 30, 1992, the U.S. 
still owed close to $525 million to the 
UN’s regular budget. Roughly half of 
this was from prior years; the rest was 
delayed payment for 1992. In addition, 
Washington owed $129 million in 
peacekeeping dues. The total, roughly 
$654 million, was nearly half (44%) of 
all money owed to the UN by all 179 
member states on that date, current and 
past-due. Russia owed $420 million, or 
28%. Only 16 countries were fully 
paid up; most of the rest, aware that the 
biggest countries could get away with 
it, withheld some or all of what they 
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owed, too. A few days after an official 
report to this effect was made public, 
the U.S. came across with $225.8 mil- 
lion of its calendar year 1992 dues. 

The U.S. is assessed 25% of the 
regular UN budget (which totaled just 
over $1 billion in 1992) and some 30% 
of the peacekeeping budget ($1.4 bil- 
lion). These shares are based on a 
modified ability-to-pay formula (modi- 
fied, that is, in the U.S. favor). Japan is 
assessed 12% of the regular budget; 
Russia and Germany, 9%; France, 6% 
and Britain 5%. All the rest are as- 
sessed less than 5%. 

It is easy to find a two-thirds major- 
ity of the General Assembly from 
among countries that pay the mini- 
mum, but some recent budgets have 
been adopted by consensus, meaning 
that the views of the large contributors 
had been given weight. This is not the 
same thing as having a veto, or a 
weighted vote, but it is a step in that 
direction. 

The specific amounts are not really 
the principal reason for tension within 
the UN on financial matters. The entire 
amount that the U.S. will be assessed 
for UN peacekeeping in 1993 probably 
will not amount to one fifth of one per- 
cent of the Defense Department bud- 
get. 

The real problem is that financial 
stringency creates an atmosphere of 
constraint — and is intended to. The 
U.S. is pressing for a “no-growth” bud- 
get at a time when new and expensive 
demands are being made on the UN 
virtually around the world. “A chasm 
has developed,” Boutros-Ghali re- 
cently put it, “between the tasks en- 
§ trusted to this organiza- 
o tion and the financial 
means provided to it. The 
| truth of the matter is that 
g our vision cannot really 
extend to the prospect 
opening before us as long 
as our financing remains 
myopic.” Whether for fi- 
nancial or other reasons, it 
now can take months to 
get UN peacekeepers de- 
ployed when in 1956, it 
took 1 1 days. 

Several times in recent 
years, secretaries-general 
have had to borrow from 
peacekeeping funds to 
meet a payroll. A UN- 
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UN PATROL BOATS are used to check for weapons-trafficking on 
Cambodia 's waterways. 
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related organization, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, whose duty it 
is to enforce the treaty barring the 
spread of nuclear weapons, has had to 
skip or postpone inspections it would 
like to have conducted; the money was 
not available. 

The U.S. does not often say so pub- 
licly, but Washington feels this con- 
straint has its constructive side. It is an 
incentive to trim down marginal under- 
takings, and resist new ones. It encour- 
ages streamlining of the UN bureau- 
cracy. It motivates more stringent au- 
diting, which recent disclosures (for 
example, in The Washington Post 
series cited in the bibliography) of al- 
leged fraud have shown to be wise, and 
is being seriously considered. 

Should the UN go outside, to the 
private sector, for money? For ex- 
ample, should it ask foundations and 
individuals, as well as governments, 
for contributions to a Peace Endow- 
ment Fund? Both Boutros-Ghali and 
his predecessor, Javier Perez de 
Cuellar, have urged this step. Why not 
let the secretary-general charge interest 
on dues not paid on time? Why not let 
the UN float bonds (the governments 
guaranteeing payment of principal and 
interest)? The interest could even be 
made tax exempt, it is argued. 

Alternate financing raises questions 
of sovereignty, its critics say — the UN, 
in effect, taxing citizens of sovereign 
states. But a deeper objection, many 
suspect, is that alternate funding would 
release some of the pressure on the UN 
to reform what its critics see as “tax 
and spend” ways. 

Major contributors to the UN 
clearly want more say on budget mat- 
ters than the Charter gives them, and 
the majority is reluctant to surrender 



the purse strings. 
In the last analy- 
sis, this tension is 
a part of the 
struggle between 
the prosperous, in- 
dustrial North and 
the poverty-ridden 
South — a struggle 
which many feel 
may become as 
significant a fea- 
ture in world af- 
fairs as the East- 
West struggle was 
during the cold- 

war years. 

In the spring of 1992, the U.S. am- 
bassador to the UN, Thomas R. 
Pickering, privately suggested that at 
least some of the U.S. contribution to 
UN peacekeeping come out of the De- 
fense Department budget, not that of 
the State Department where it is 
lumped with “foreign aid” and suffers 
by association. Later, Senator Paul 



Simon (D-Ill.) offered legislation in 
Congress which, if adopted, would 
have that effect. 

As a Defense Department appropria- 
tion, the U.S. share of UN peacekeep- 
ing costs would be a feather in the wind. 
The entire cost of 47 years of UN peace- 
keeping (to January 1, 1992) was $8.3 
billion, of which the U.S. was assessed 
or paid voluntarily less than $2.5 bil- 
lion. Over 47 years, that averages $53 
million a year. Defense budgets typi- 
cally run to hundreds of billions a year, 
or perhaps 7,000 times as much. 

One relevant passage in President 
Bush’s speech to the UN last Septem- 
ber seemed to toy with the idea of treat- 
ing UN peacekeeping as a contribution 
to American defense: “...the U.S. will 
review how we fund peacekeeping and 
explore new ways to ensure adequate 
American financial support for UN 
peacekeeping and UN humanitarian ac- 
tivities. I do believe that we must think 
differently about how we ensure and 
pay for our security in this new era.” 



The UN’s future role 



T he basic question remains: Should 
workable collective security — the 
practice of all for one and one for all — 
be part of a new world order for the 
21st century? 

Many signs suggest that the answer 
is no. The U.S. wants the result, but 
shrinks from the price. A year after the 
successful war against Saddam 
Hussein’s Iraq, there was much less en- 
thusiasm for collective action to counter 
Serbian aggression against Croatia and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. There, the reac- 
tion of the world community, notably in 
Europe, was to try negotiation, peace- 
keeping and humanitarian aid to civil- 
ian victims. Step by cautious step, Eu- 
rope and the UN crept toward enforce- 
ment of sanctions and such quasi-mili- 
tary pressures as a ban on the use of 
Serbian air power. As this article went 
to press, nothing had significantly 
slowed the brutal Serbian advance. 

Was this caution just a function of 
the fact that “there is no oil in Yugosla- 
via” — that is, that major national inter- 
ests were not seen to be at stake? Or was 
it a reflection of the practical difficulties 
involved in stronger intervention? The 
difficulties were real: the physical and 



emotional terrain; the furious passions 
on all sides, the hatreds that went back 
600 years; the danger that the war would 
spread. There was even a possibility that 
if the West became deeply involved, 
Iraq would try to open up a “second 
front” in the Persian Gulf. 

The bottom line was that the Serbian 
aggression went without effective con- 
straint despite the dedicated efforts of 
mediators, the courage of blue helmets 
under fire and the humanitarian lifeline 
in Bosnia that eased some of the worst 
of the civilian suffering. The UN and 
Western Europe had used the wrong 
tool: they had tried to halt aggression 
with peacekeeping methods. One can- 
not keep peace when there is no peace 
to keep. 

It was also disappointing to advo- 
cates of collective security when the 
UN Security Council was unable for 
nearly two years to get sufficient food 
to millions of starving Somalis. The 
UN was reduced to negotiating its way 
to the relief centers, not having the 
power on site to reach them safely. 
Here a classic case where peacekeep- 
ing, limited to what the parties would 
accept, was impractical. 
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Yugoslavia: tinderbox 

T he Balkan war being fought in the territory of the 
former Yugoslavia is now the site of the largest aid and 
peacekeeping operation the UN has ever attempted. It is also 
the first time that the UN Security Council has voted in ef- 
fect to permit the use of force if necessary to protect relief 
shipments. Many see the Balkan effort as a test of the UN’s 
ability to play a more ambitious security role in the post- 
cold-war world. 

The ripple effect of the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989 
shook loose the ethnically diverse country once held to- 
gether by the iron fist of Communist Marshal Tito ( 1 943— 
80). The former Yugoslavia has been replaced by five inde- 
pendent republics: Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro). 
Croatia. Slovenia, Macedonia, and Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
Serbia originally hoped to preserve Yugoslavia in the form 
of a strongly centralized federation. After Croatia and 
Slovenia seceded on June 25. 1991. Serbia demanded that 
the republics be restructured so that it could incorporate 
Serbian-dominated regions into a “Greater Serbia.” Serbia 
attacked Croatia, where Serbs constituted a 17% minority, 
in June 1991. In the spring of 1992, Serbian forces marched 
into Bosnia-Herzegovina and surrounded the capital of 
Sarajevo to drive out the Muslims. (The population of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina at that time was 44% Muslim, 31% 
Serbian.) To the horror of the world, Serbian troops engaged 



in “ethnic cleansing,” seeking to expel all non-Serbs from 
the region. The Serbian attacks have killed thousands of 
Muslims, provoking an exodus of 1 .6 million refugees, the 
largest number in Europe since World War II. Abandoning 
their one-time ally, the Croatians have since joined the 
Serbs in carving up Bosnia, claiming substantial territory for 
themselves. 

The UN’s initial response to the civil war was an arms 
embargo on the whole of former Yugoslavia, issued in Sep- 
tember 1991. In February 1992 the first peacekeeping force 
was dispatched to Croatia to monitor a cease-fire negotiated 
by Cyrus R. Vance, former U.S. secretary of state. By No- 
vember 1992, relief personnel were pouring in. It is esti- 
mated that by the end of that month 22,500 soldiers, police- 
men and civilian administrators had been dispatched to Yu- 
goslavia, Croatia and Bosnia — 2,500 more than the former 
record set in the Congo in 1960. y- ■' 

As of December 1992, the 6,000 peacekeeping soldiers 
stationed in Bosnia-Herzegovina had been unable to curb the 
fierce fighting between Serbs, Muslims and Croats: cease-fire 
after cease-fire collapsed. Food and medical relief, protected 
by armed troops, was still slow to arrive in the most needy 
areas like Sarajevo. “A UN failure in Yugoslavia....” wrote 
New York Times correspondent Paul Lewis, would “represent 
a setback for the hopes expressed by Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
and others that UN peacekeepers can gradually come to play 
a more aggressive role in enforcing peace and civilized stan- 
dards of behavior. ...” 



Where is the UN heading? At best, 
it is groping its way. Optimists would 
say that the failures are themselves 
teaching useful lessons. Skeptics 
would say that the world was far from 
an authentic commitment to Boutros- 
Ghali’s agenda for peace. 

Is the UN doing too little, or is it 
doing too much? It has gone further 
than the traditional view of sovereignty 
and national interest would wish. At 
the same time, it has fallen short of the 
hopes of neo-Wilsonians who see an 
opportunity for a peaceful new order. 

‘Age of multilateralism’ 

The views of the traditionalists have 
been epitomized in the study by The 
Heritage Foundation quoted earlier. 
“The UN has enjoyed a number of suc- 
cesses over the past four years. It helped 
defuse violent conflicts in Angola, El 
Salvador, Namibia and Nicaragua. And 
the 28-nation coalition that defeated 
Iraqi aggression in 1990-91 was orga- 
nized under UN auspices. Nevertheless, 
the UN had less to do with those suc- 
cesses than many people think. Far 
more important were aggressive Ameri- 
can diplomacy and the end of the cold 
war. The undeserved praise for the UN 
Q led some to overestimate the world 
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body’s effectiveness, and to prescribe 
for the UN an imprudently large role in 
maintaining world peace.” 

An analysis of the prospects for UN 
collective security from a different point 
of view was offered in May 1992 by an 
experienced Western diplomat. “The 
1990s,” he said, “have already been 
called the age of multilateralism. While 
two years into a decade is too early for 
labels, this one may stick. One big rea- 
son is that it has the power of hope be- 
hind it. By promoting the vision of a 
foreign relations based on cooperative 
problem-solving, peaceful settlement of 
disputes, and collective enforcement, 
multilateralism meets a clear need to put 
the angst and moral anarchy of cold-war 
politics behind us. 

“...A multilateral security system 
would endure if it achieved two things. 
First, it would have to become meaning- 
fully universal: its principles and their 
application could not be limited inter- 
nationally along what appeared to be 
geographical, or economic, or racial 
lines. Second, it would have to do a 
credible job of defining and protecting 
world order, replacing the de facto or- 
der that derived from the cold war. 

“We can expect a long period of test- 
ing and challenges.” 
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U.S. policy options 

New international challenges demand 
rethinking the role of the UN, and the 
U.S. relationship to it. Following are 
some policy options and the arguments 
for and against them. 

□ 1. The U.S. should help to establish a 
more vigorous UN with the power to 
intervene militarily to enforce the peace. 

Pro: The U.S. cannot shoulder the 
burden of promoting peace and mediat- 
ing disputes alone. It must act multilat- 
erally. 

Con: The notion of an altruistic UN 
acting for the good of humanity is ro- 
mantic. The UN is an unwieldy 
bureaucracy, and many of its member 
nations do not share U.S. values. 

□ 2. The U.S. should support UN in- 
tervention to enforce peace but only 
when such help is requested or sanc- 
tioned by a government. 

Pro: The UN cannot get involved in 
every internal conflict or human disas- 
ter. The U.S. must insist on respect for 
national sovereignty, or risk unwanted 
interference in its own internal affairs. 

Con: The U.S. and the UN cannot 
remain neutral when governments vio- 
late the rights of their citizens, fail to 
provide relief from disaster or cannot 
protect the innocent victims of civil war. 
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DISCUSSION ! I 
QUESTIONS 



1. How significant a role should gov- 
ernments entrust to the United Nations 
in building a “new world order"’? 
Major? Contributory? Minor or none? 

2. Should there be a change in the way 
the UN is financed? What sanctions, if 
any, should there be against govern- j 
ments which do not pay their dues? Do I 
you approve of the U.S. withholding 
part or all of its dues? Should the 
American contribution to UN peace- 
keeping be drawn from the Defense 
Department budget in the future? 



3. If the UN’s role should be major or 
contributory, what aspect of UN activ- 
ity would you like to see emphasized? 
Peacebuilding (mediation, negotia- 
tions, etc.)? Peacekeeping with consent 
(“blue helmets”)? Small-scale enforce- 
ment (quick-response units)? Large- 
scale enforcement (as against Iraq)? 
All of the above? 

4. What action, if any, would you like 
the UN to take to prevent additional 
countries from obtaining nuclear, 
chemical or biological weapons ? If the 
government in question resists, what 
should the UN do? 

5. Should the U.S. earmark units of its 
armed forces for possible UN use in 
emergencies? Train them for such 



duty? Help other governments train 
their forces for this purpose? How 
much peace-enforcement capability, if 
any, do you want the UN to have? 

6. What kind of duty, if any, would 
you be willing to see the U.S. perform 
on behalf of UN peace enforcement? 
Any or all that was needed? Or just 
such things as airlift, logistics, engi- 
neer duties (like repairing bridges), air 
cover, sea patrol? 

7. In order for the U.S. to participate 
in UN peacekeeping or peace enforce- 
ment in a given instance, would you 
feel that a tangible U.S. interest would 
have to be at stake? Or would a stable 
world be interest enough? Could GIs 
properly serve under a foreign general? 
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Germany’s role: 
in Europe? in the 
Atlantic alliance? 

Europe’s most powerful economy, struggling with 
internal problems, grapples to establish its place in the 
European Community, and the new world beyond. 

by the editors 



My father s generation and my 
grandfather s generation both had their 
lives turned upside down by Germany . 
They had their friends killed and their 
families killed.... It would be very 
strange if there wasnt some deep- 
seated — unease is perhaps the word to 
use — about Germany. 

A lmost anyone who came of age 
in the post-World War II era 
could have said these words. 
They were spoken by a 35-year-old 
British journalist named Robert Harris, 
whose 1992 novel Fatherland imag- 
ined the consequences of a Nazi vic- 
tory in World War H. In the novel, Eu- 
rope is united under a strong, prosper- 
ous Germany that dominates its old en- 
emies. Some reviewers asserted that 
Harris’ fictional vision was not very 
different from what is occurring today. 
Others dismissed it as preposterous. 
Nevertheless, the book became a best- 
seller in the U.S. and Europe, perhaps 
because it addressed the deep conflicts 
many people — including many Ger- 
mans — feel about the country that has 
been responsible for some of the great- 
est achievements, and most terrible 
crimes, of Western civilization. 

Today, nearly 50 years after it lay in 
ruins at the end of the most destructive 
war in world history, Germany be- 
strides the Continent like a colossus. It 
is by far the largest, most powerful na- 
tion in Western Europe and one of the 
world’s three greatest economic pow- 
ers. Many see it as the powerhouse of a 
more closely integrated European 
Community (EC). Even those outside 
the 12-member EC look to Germany 
* ielp in achieving economic and po- 



litical stability. Russia, once its great- 
est enemy, now hungers for German 
trade and investment to overcome the 
poverty and pollution wrought by com- 
munism. So do other nations emerging 
from the wreckage of the fragmented 



Soviet Union and its former satellites. 
Germany is Eastern Europe’s largest 
trading partner, investor and aid donor. 
Many East Europeans seek German 
support in their efforts to join the EC. 

Yet many of these same people also 
fear Germany’s economic clout. While 
the power of the deutsche mark (DM) is 
far less menacing than that of Hitler’s 
Wehrmacht (military machine), many 
worry that political domination will 
come along with German aid. In a Sep- 
tember 1992 referendum, France just 
barely approved the Maastricht treaty, 
an agreement forged by EC members in 
December 1991 to speed their monetary 
and political unification. Many in 
France said they opposed the measure 
because they fear Germany. Many oth- 
ers voted for it for the same reason, the 
better to restrain German power. Some 
said their anxiety was fed by growing 
turmoil within German borders, where 
attacks on foreigners seeking to take 
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RALLYING AGAINST RACISM, Chancellor Helmut Kohl ( center ) and thousands of other 
Germans march through Berlin s Brandenburg Gate. 
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advantage of Germany’s liberal asylum 
laws awoke ugly images of the Nazi era. 
In eastern Germany, right-wing extrem- 
ists and neo-Nazis attacked refugee 
hostels with firebombs, beat up people 
seeking asylum and rampaged through 
the streets chanting “Foreigners Out” 
and “Germany for the Germans.” 

Most of the rioters were unem- 
ployed young people, caught in the 
economic and social upheaval brought 
on by the costly process of absorbing 
the five East German lander , or states, 
that once comprised the Communist 
German Democratic Republic (GDR). 
Many observers say these tensions will 
dissipate as the east grows more pros- 
perous. But others fear that they are yet 
another example of the rising ethnic 
tensions in the post-Communist Eu- 
rope that have led to bitter warfare 
only a few hundred miles from 
Germany’s border, in Yugoslavia. 

‘Partners in leadership’ 

Because of Germany’s stability, 
strength and geographic location, the 
Bush Administration supported a 
greater political role for Bonn in the 
new Europe. President George Bush 
saw America and Germany as partners 
in leadership, forging a “new world or- 
ler” based on the values of democracy 
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and free trade. President-elect Bill 
Clinton has not explicitly stated what 
position his Administration will take 
toward Germany and the EC. During a 
telephone conversation with German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl shortly after 
Clinton’s election victory, the two men 
agreed to meet soon after the President- 
elect takes the oath of office in January. 

Nevertheless, many Americans are 
also wary of Germany’s growing 
power. Twice in this century the U.S. 
sent soldiers to Europe to fight and die 
in wars caused largely by German ag- 
gression. In 1945, the victorious allies 
divided a ruined Germany. Over the 
next four decades, it became a battle- 
ground in the cold war between the 
American and Soviet superpowers. 
Under President Harry S. Truman, the 
U.S. forged the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) in 1949 to keep 
the Soviet Union at bay, but also to 
contain Germany’s potential military 
power. American taxpayers have spent 
enormous sums of money on NATO to 
ensure political stability in Europe. 
The Berlin Wall, erected by the Com- 
munists in the former imperial capital 
to keep East Germans from fleeing to 
the West, came to symbolize the great 
ideological struggle between Marxism- 
Leninism and free-market democracy. 



As the GDR stagnated under commu- 
nism, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many (FRG) experienced the Wirt- 
schaftswunder, the miraculous eco- 
nomic rebirth of the 1950s and 1960s. 
West Germany became one of the 
world’s greatest economic powers. 
East Germany remained poor, an eco- 
nomic success only by the low stan- 
dards of the Communist bloc. 

After the fall of the Berlin Wall in 
1989, Chancellor Kohl pushed for 
swift German reunification. Mean- 
while, President Bush reassured a ner- 
vous Soviet Union and wary Europe- 
ans that the new Germany would be a 
force for peace and stability on the 
Continent. As citizens of a nation that 
was threatened by the Soviet Union, . 
many West Germans were grateful to 
the U.S. for providing military security 
and the economic support that enabled 
them to achieve prosperity. 

Nevertheless, as Germany’s political 
power grows to match its economic in- 
fluence, many Americans worry about 
German domination of Europe. So far, 
however, German efforts to play a 
greater political role in European affairs 
have been largely resisted. The case of 
Yugoslavia is one example. Germany’s 
decision to force early EC recognition 
in December 1991 of the two Yugoslav 
republics of Slovenia and Croatia, over 
the objections of the other 1 1 commu- 
nity members, startled both Americans 
and Germany’s neighbors, unaccus- 
tomed to such strong-arm German di- 
plomacy. Critics, recalling the brutal 
puppet regime dominated by the 
Croatians during the German occupa- 
tion of Yugoslavia in World War II, ac- 
cused Bonn of trying to promote Ger- 
man political influence there. Neverthe- 
less, Germany did recognize them as 
new countries and the rest of the EC and 
the U.S. reluctantly followed. Since 
then, Bonn (although Berlin has been 
named united Germany’s official capi- 
tal, government operations have not yet 
moved from Bonn, the capital of the 
former West Germany) has been more 
reticent about peddling its influence, but 
it has requested a permanent seat on the 
UN Security Council. 

Yet Germany remains unable to act 
as a military power. Even the question 
of sending German naval forces to 
monitor UN sanctions against Serbia 
prompted widespread internal debate in 
Germany, where the postwar constitu- 
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tion forbids the use of the German mili- 
tary outside NATO. In order to resolve 
this debate and function effectively on 
the international scene, the Germans 
will have to come to terms with their 
new power and troubled past. How Ger- 
many handles its new European and in- 
ternational responsibilities will influ- 
ence U.S. foreign policy. 

A changing U.S. role 

America’s role in Europe is diminish- 
ing now that the cold war is over. West 
Europeans are no longer as dependent 
upon the U.S. for security. For more 
than 40 years, Washington encouraged 
the creation of a United States of Eu- 
rope. Now that new steps are being 
taken in that direction, some Americans 
are having second thoughts. As of Janu- 
ary 1, 1993, all remaining trade barriers 
between the EC’s 12 member states 
were removed, allowing goods, ser- 
vices, capital and labor to cross borders 
freely. This makes the community the 
industrial world’s largest trading bloc. 
The move toward integration was bol- 
stered in December 1991 with the sign- 
ing in Maastricht, the Netherlands, of 
the Treaty on European Union, a blue- 
print for the new Europe’s political, 
economic and monetary unification. It 
calls for closer coordination of the 
community’s foreign, defense and mon- 
etary policies. Health, education, the 
environment, industrial policy, con- 
sumer-protection laws, and rules gov- 
erning the treatment of workers are all 
to be part of the community’s estab- 
lished activities. The agreement also 
calls for the EC to move from a cur- 
rency-exchange system toward a com- 
mon European currency and a central 
European bank modeled on the German 
Bundesbank by the end of the decade. 

Some commentators hail these 
changes, others fear them, and some 
doubt that they will come about very 
soon. Many American exporters, for 
example, worry about discrimination, 
EC standards, procurement procedures 
and protectionist measures in such key 
sectors as agriculture, broadcasting, 
telecommunications and civil aviation. 
Some analysts worry that the U.S. will 
lose political influence as Western 
Europe’s economic and security poli- 
cies are developed by EC institutions 
that pay less attention to Washington. 
Others say it is doubtful that a single 
European state is at hand. “Progress 
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continues, but slowly and not steadily,” 
notes Anton DePorte of New York Uni- 
versity. “The U.S. had one foreign 
policy even in 1790. The EC does not 
today, after 35 years of effort.” 

Many Germans share this uncer- 
tainty about the future. After 45 years 
as a divided nation, Germany was 
united on October 3, 1990. But as the 
euphoria over unification evaporated, 
west Germans began to realize that an 
enormous challenge lay ahead. There 
are wide disparities in wages and pro- 
ductivity between east and west. In the 
fall of 1990, the FRG had 61 million 
people with a per capita gross domestic 
product of roughly $23,500 a year. The 
equivalent among the 17 million east 
Germans was roughly $8,000. East Ger- 
man wages equal 60% of the west Ger- 
man level, but east German workers are 
only 30% as productive. The inability 
of eastern industry to compete is con- 
tributing to massive plant closings and 
social dislocation. In an effort reminis- 
cent of America’s Marshall Plan for 
Europe’s reconstruction after World 
War II, Chancellor Kohl’s government 
is spending roughly $100 billion a year 
to bail out the east. The cost of unifica- 
tion is estimated at over $600 billion 
over the course of the decade. “The re- 
construction of the new federal states 
will take longer and also cost more than 
originally expected,” Kohl has warned. 
In February 1991 he broke a reelection 
campaign pledge not to raise taxes. 
Since then, the popularity of the “unifi- 
cation chancellor” has nose-dived. 

Currency crisis 

The problems of reunification have had 
profound repercussions beyond Ger- 
many’s borders, sparking disagree- 
ments between Germany and other in- 
dustrialized countries. Heavy spending 
has put the German government in debt 
and forced the Bundesbank, Germany’s 
central bank, to raise interest rates to 
control inflation. In 1 99 1 , German infla- 
tion averaged 3. 1 %, the highest in a de- 
cade. By the fall of 1992, the Bundes- 
bank’s tight-money policy was putting 
pressure on the British pound and other 
EC currencies. 

Under the community’s current 
monetary system, currencies are linked; 
that is, they are permitted to rise or fall 
in value against one another only within 
a narrow exchange band. When a cur- 
rency hits the bottom or top of its range, 
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the country’s central bank must keep it 
in the band, either by buying or selling 
the currency in the foreign-exchange 
market, or by moving interest rates up 
or down. Thus, a decrease in German in- 
terest rates would give other EC states 
greater leeway in lowering their own 
rates. 

Late last summer, Britain and 
France, both suffering from double- 
digit unemployment, wanted to cut in- 
terest rates to spur economic growth and 
create jobs. German insistence on keep- 
ing interest rates high to ward off infla- 
tion made the deutsche mark too strong 
for the British pound, the Italian lira and 
other currencies to keep up with. The 

The dollar s fall 
makes the price of 
U.S. exports attractive 
to overseas buyers. 



Bundesbank promised in mid-Septem- 
ber to cut German interest rates, but the 
cuts were too small to prevent a run on 
the pound and other weaker currencies. 
As the pound’s value plummeted below 
the lowest limit of the trading range, an 
angry Britain pulled out of the ex- 
change-rate mechanism of the Euro- 
pean monetary system. Italy followed 
suit. British officials accused Germany 
of acting in its own narrow self-interest 
rather than for the community as a 
whole. Germany’s defenders countered 
that the Bundesbank must take the re- 
sponsibility for enforcing fiscal disci- 
pline to prevent inflation — something 
many Germans regard with horror. Few 
families have forgotten the hyper- 
inflation of the 1920s, when a loaf of 
bread cost millions of marks and the 
lifetime savings of most people evapo- 
rated in a matter of months. 

The currency crisis fed fears that 
moving too quickly to a single Euro- 
pean currency would undermine the 
Maastricht accord. The national econo- 
mies of Britain, France, Italy and Ger- 
many are now heading in different di- 
rections. Unless they are better able to 
coordinate policies, some analysts 
warn, the move toward political and 
economic integration will stall. 

European currency fluctuations have 
a direct effect on the U.S. economy. 
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Western Europe buys almost 30% of 
U.S. exports, which have been rising in 
recent years despite a generally sluggish 
economy. “The last thing we want to 
have is a Europe that is embroiled in 
chaos and internal recriminations.” 
Robert Hormats, a former State Depart- 
ment official who is now director of 
Goldman Sachs International, told The 
Wall Street Journal. “To deal with Eu- 
rope on trade will be virtually impos- 
sible if they are at odds with one an- 
other.” The U.S. Federal Reserve has 
been trying to lift the economy out of 
recession by lowering interest rates. 
Consequently, the dollar’s value has 
plunged as international investors flock 
to take advantage of the higher rates 
they can earn from investing in deutsche 
marks. The dollar’s fall makes the price 
of U.S. goods attractive overseas and 
has fueled U.S. exports. But American 
officials fear that further declines in the 
dollar’s value could frighten foreigners 
into pulling huge amounts of money out 
of the U.S., pushing up interest rates just 
when lower rates are needed to sustain 
America’s economic recovery. 

Die Mauer im Kopf 

“The Germans make things difficult 
for everyone,” the German poet Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe is said to have re- 
marked, “particularly themselves.” In 
the two years since reunification, many 
east and west Germans have discov- 
ered they are indeed uncomfortable 
with one another. “We read different 
children’s books, have different movie 
heroes,” one east Berliner told The 
Washington Post recently. “As chil- 
dren we almost never had the same ex- 
periences. We never sang the same 
songs. Now we’ve come so far that 
sometimes we sing duets.” In turn, a 
west German says of east Germans: 
“They live more intensively, show 
more feeling. They have learned to 
make much from little.” 

The fall of the GDR brought massive 
unemployment to east Germany. Com- 
munism had guaranteed all East Ger- 
mans housing, subsidized food and a 
job, regardless of performance. After 
reunification, half of all jobs were elimi- 
nated. Industrial production shrank by 
more than 50%. Many of the social ser- 
vices provided by the Communists dis- 
appeared. The cost of food, housing and 
other necessities skyrocketed. More- 
over, four decades as separate nations 
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and ideological enemies left steep psy- 
chological and social divisions between 
the Ossis of the former GDR and the 
Wessis, or westerners. The Germans re- 
fer to this division as “die Mauer im 
Kopf” the wall in the head. This wall is 
more than psychological. The govern- 
ment has, for example, received more 
than 1.2 million applications from 
people who fled East Germany for the 
restitution of property seized by the 
Communists, property which many east 
Germans have come to regard as their 
homes. The decision in late 1991 to 
open the archives of the East German 
Stasi y or secret police, unleashed a tor- 
rent of blame and guilt as former Stasi 
victims discovered that their colleagues, 
friends and even family members were 
state informers. 

Forty years of communism also did 
much to destroy East German work 
habits. The region’s labor force is not 
accustomed to Western working stan- 
dards. Many former Communists have 
kept their management jobs, paying lip 
service to free-market principles but 
doing little to improve quality or effi- 
ciency. Eastern Europe’s industrial 
base, once characterized by The 
Economist (London) as being remark- 
able “solely for its capacity to pollute,” 
must be modernized. Environmental 
protection must be enforced and new 
energy-supply systems built to replace 
the dangerous nuclear power plants 
based on Soviet designs. A modem in- 
frastructure for transportation, commu- 
nication, health, sewage and clean wa- 
ter supplies must be created. Public 
education must be westernized. 

Bonn has formed the Treuhand- 
anstalt f the world’s largest holding 
company, and has given it the task of 
restructuring, privatizing or closing 
thousands of companies previously run 
by the GDR. Since its inception, the 
Treuhand has sold over 7,000 compa- 
nies and more than 27,000 acres of 
farmland. It is still trying to sell or close 
another 4,800 concerns. About 30% of 
the former state firms have been deemed 
unworthy of restructuring or privatiz- 
ation. The Treuhand expects to finish its 
task in 1993, with 85% of the compa- 
nies privatized by the end of 1992. 

Following an initial reunification 
boom in 1990-91 , Germany’s economy 
stagnated during 1992 as Bonn poured 
public funds into the new lander. For 
1992, German government funding to 
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the east was projected at DM 180 bil- 
lion ($115 billion), roughly a quarter of 
total public spending. Three fourths of 
this is for pensions, health care, welfare 
and other social programs. 

From October 1990 to October 
1991 about one million new jobs were 
created in the east as German industry, 
optimistic that profits would eventually 
come, invested around DM 40 billion 
in the east. But unemployment in east 
Germany stood at nearly 14% in the 
fall of 1992. In 1991, the first full year 
of reunification, 200,000 east Germans 
migrated to the west in search of jobs 
and higher pay, aggravating an already 
complex immigration problem as pros- 
perity and liberal asylum laws attracted 
immigrants from Eastern Europe and 
the Middle East. 

Meanwhile, Germany’s public debt 
is growing. If spending continues at 
current levels, analysts warn, public 
debt could soar to DM 1 .8 trillion, or 
over 51% of gross national product 
(GNP) by 1995. Some point out that 
Germany risks following the U.S., 
whose heavy public borrowing since 
the late 1970s changed it from the 
world’s leading creditor to a heavily 
indebted nation. 

“Germany is in danger of becoming 
a society where one part subsidizes the 
uneconomical work and the uncompe- 
titive products of another part...,” 
warns Lothar Ruehl, a German scholar 
and journalist. “Confidence in the mar- 
ket system and in democracy stands to 
suffer.” Indeed, many west Germans 
complain about what they regard as the 
ingratitude of the easterners. The 
Economist predicts that it will take far 
more than a decade before a comparable 
living standard is achieved between east 
and west and at least a generation be- 
fore psychological barriers dissolve. 
“Even in the wonder decade of the 
1 950s, the West German economy grew 
by an average of only 7.5%. Even at this 
rate, it took West Germans 10 years of 
hard work after the war to get their first 
car or go on vacation.” 

Germany for the Germans 

Germany has other serious social ten- 
sions. In August 1992, the east German 
city of Rostock, on the Baltic sea, ex- 
ploded in ethnic violence. Hundreds of 
unemployed youths attacked immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe in the 
streets and burned hostels housing 




asylum-seeking foreigners. The rioting 
was sparked by the problems of 
reunification. “In that section of 
Rostock there are 25,000 people living 
in close quarters, half of them unem- 
ployed and many of them without any 
prospects,” Karlheinz Blessing, a 
prominent Social Democrat, told The 
New York Times. “They were promised 
that after unification things were going 
to go a certain way. But these promises 
haven’t been kept, and that has made 
people very angry.” 

In Germany, refugees are admitted 
without question. The German consti- 
tution confers citizenship on all ethnic 
Germans regardless of their origins 
and guarantees asylum to foreigners 
who claim they are victims of political 
oppression. While it reviews their 
cases, the government pays asylum- 
seekers a monthly average of $357 for 
food, housing and medical costs. To 
date, all but about 2% have been found 
to be economic rather than political 
refugees, and their requests for asylum 
have been rejected. But the process can 
take years. Meanwhile, the numbers 
seeking asylum have soared amid the 
growing uncertainty of the post-cold- 
war era. Since 1989, more than 2.5 
million immigrants of German origin 
and asylum-seekers have streamed into 
Germany from Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, Ro- 
mania and Turkey, and elsewhere. 

Although amid the intense competi- 
tion for jobs and housing on the part of 
ethnic German immigrants and for- 
eigners the far right has become more 
visible, some analysts dismiss the 
threat that Germany is in danger of a 
return to racist nationalism. They point 
out that recent regional election results 
in various parts of the country showed 
right-wing parties winning between 
5% and 10% of the vote — not enough 
to translate into national political 
power. Parties espousing neo-Nazi 
views are believed to have an active 
membership of not more than 5,000. 

Resentment against foreigners has 
forced politicians to reexamine Ger- 
many’s asylum policy. Although a con- 
stitutional amendment to restrict the 
right of asylum has been rejected, Bonn 
has approved a compromise measure 
that would shorten applications pro- 
cessing and speed up deportation of 
those who are not granted asylum. In 
September 1992, Bonn announced an 
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agreement with the government of Ro- 
mania to deport 20,000 Romanian Gyp- 
sies, following widespread violence 
against them. The decision reminded 
some of the Nazi era, when Jews and 



I speak Spanish to God , Italian to 
women , French to men , and German 
to my horse. 
— Charles the Wise, 
King of France, 1337-80 

M any Europeans shared Charles’ 
disdain for the Germans. For 
nearly five centuries after his death, 
while France, England and Spain forged 
national identities, founded overseas 
empires and fought to dominate Europe, 
the geographical region of what is now 
modem Germany was little more than a 
bewildering array of several hundred 
duchies, principalities and kingdoms of 
divided and conflicting loyalties. By 
1815, when the European powers met 
in the Congress of Vienna to create a 
new world order in the wake of the 
Napoleonic wars, Germany consisted of 
some 39 sovereign states. It was not 
until the mid- 19th century, when Prus- 
sian Count Otto von Bismarck arrived 
on the scene, that Germany became a 
unified nation. Under the “iron chancel- 
lor” it developed into one of the stron- 
gest economic and military powers in 
the world, rivaled only by the British 
empire and the rising U.S. 
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Gypsies were singled out for extermi- 
nation. Many in Germany believe that a 
workable asylum policy will only be 
possible if and when the EC can reach 
community-wide agreement. 



Two world wars destroyed 
Bismarck’s achievement. But in the 
four decades since 1945, Germany has 
risen from the ashes to become the 
great workhorse of Europe. It is also 
pushing vigorously for a united Eu- 
rope. “We want to be German Europe- 
ans and European Germans,” Chancel- 
lor Kohl said in a June 1992 speech. 
“This is the most important lesson to 
be learned from our turbulent history, 
but also from our geographical posi- 
tion in the middle of Europe.” Surveys 
show that most Germans and most Eu- 
ropeans would prefer a strong EC to a 
Europe dominated by Germany. But 
when it comes to how the community 
will be organized politically, many 
Europeans are ambivalent and some 
nations are beginning to balk. 

The community was formed in the 
1 950s to bolster economic and political 
reconciliation between Germany and 
France. Long before the Communist re- 
gimes in the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lite nations showed signs of cracking, 
the EC’s 12 member states were grow- 
ing progressively more integrated eco- 
nomically. But the push toward unity 
grew stronger in 1986 with the signing 



KOHL AND MITTERRAND urge French TV viewers to support the Maastricht treaty. 
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of the Single European Act, which 
called for fuller economic integration 
by 1993. The move will eliminate bu- 
reaucratic boundaries among members. 
The process involves some 280 EC di- 
rectives that will harmonize industry 
practices. Big industries, such as 
automaking and banking, will no longer 
be governed by 12 sets of regulations. 

The next step to complete EC inte- 
gration, outlined in the Maastricht 
treaty, is the scheduled creation by 
1999 of a common European currency 
and a European central bank. Such a 
move would make it easier to do busi- 
ness throughout the Continent, as The 
New York Times illustrated with the 
following example: “Today, a French 
confectioner setting next year’s prices 
for chocolates to be sold in Britain 
must guess the future exchange rate 
between pounds and francs, not to 
mention the cost in francs of the candy 
boxes he plans to import from Italy. 
With all the prices in European cur- 
rency units, the candy maker would 
have one fewer worry.” 

But the September currency crisis 
brought on by Germany’s hesitancy to 
lower interest rates undermined the 
European monetary system, stalled the 
drive toward political unification and 
spread doubt that Europe will have a 
single currency, at least by the end of 
the decade. 

Having second thoughts 

Before it takes effect, the Maastricht 
treaty must be ratified by the EC’s 12 
member states. By the fall of 1992, 
however, the treaty’s future appeared 
in jeopardy. In Denmark on June 2, 
voters rejected the treaty by a narrow 
margin. This sent shock waves through 
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North Atlantic Treaty 
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the EC and gave legitimacy to the 
treaty’s critics, who are concerned that 
national and cultural identity will be 
submerged by a huge, Brussels-based 
bureaucracy. Although the citizens of 
Ireland gave a solid yes vote in a June 
18 referendum, and Luxembourg and 
Greece also approved the treaty, the 
impression remains that many Europe- 
ans are ambivalent about political and 
monetary union. French voters just 
barely approved the treaty in a Septem- 
ber 20 referendum. The vote followed 
the turmoil in international currency 
markets that culminated in Britain and 
Italy temporarily pulling out of the Eu- 
ropean monetary system. Although 
France approved the treaty by the nar- 
rowest of margins (5 1 % of French vot- 
ers approved, 49% disapproved), many 
analysts warned that the close vote 
would only heighten reservations about 
the treaty. Opposition to the treaty is 
particularly strong in Britain. Many 
conservatives there fear that it will 
force Parliament to cede too much au- 
tonomy to Brussels. The British are 
also hesitant about surrendering con- 
trol of the pound, which means losing 
control of domestic interest rates, an 
important policy tool for controlling 
inflation. Nevertheless, British Prime 
Minister John Major still insists that 
his government supports the treaty. 

Broadening vs. deepening 

While analysts argue over the future of 
European economic and political inte- 
gration under the Maastricht treaty, al- 
most everyone agrees that the EC is 
the most important European institu- 
tion for economic cooperation. The 
community has four principal bodies — 
the Council of Ministers, the European 
Parliament, the European Commission 
and the European Court. The 12 mem- 
ber states are divided over how to bal- 
ance the community’s executive and 
legislative powers. They also are hav- 
ing second thoughts about how much 
national autonomy they want to cede to 
the EC central authority in Brussels. 
Not only does the community have to 
come up with a political formula for 
governing itself, but its members must 
decide whether to “deepen” their rela- 
tions with one another and/or 
“broaden” the EC. The latter move 
would entail creating stronger political 
and economic links with the European 
Free Trade Area (EFTA) states, which 



have eliminated trade barriers among 
themselves, and the new East Euro- 
pean democracies and admitting new 
members to the EC. 

Many Europeans, including ordi- 
nary Germans as well as the govern- 
ment in Bonn, view the deepening of 
the EC’s economic and political struc- 
tures as a way of anchoring a reunified 
Germany in the West. About 30% of 
the community’s combined GNP 
comes from Germany. Approximately 
23% of its people are German. Bonn 
contributes more than a quarter of the 
EC’s entire budget, and Germany is by 
far the community’s largest exporter. 
Kohl would like more seats for Ger- 
many in the European Parliament to re- 
flect Germany’s increased population 
following reunification. He also wants 
the German language to be recognized 
on a par with French and English. 

The Kohl government, which has 
worked hard for deepening the EC, 
stresses that European unity is the cor- 
nerstone of German unity. Bonn’s vi- 
sion of a new Europe reflects the politi- 
cal organization within Germany it- 
self — an open, flexible central govern- 
ment balanced by strong local and state 
authority. This conflicts somewhat 
with the visions of the two other major 
EC powers — France and Britain. Paris 
generally favors a stronger central au- 
thority, while London sees the commu- 
nity as a loose confederation of states. 
Britain worries that the community’s 
power will grow to the point where 
Brussels interferes too much in the in- 
ternal affairs of member states. 

The outcome of the debate on the 
role of the community’s central author- 
ity will determine whether the EC will 
be a free-trade bloc or a federal system 
with some form of supranational gov- 
ernment. Some observers maintain that 
the growth of regional trade blocs in 
Europe, Asia and North America indi- 
cates that matters of nationality will be- 
come less important in the 2 1 st century. 
“For good or ill,” writes The Economist , 
“the technology of moving goods, ser- 
vices, people and money around has 
ousted the European nation as the con- 
venient unit of economic administra- 
tion.... What set the limits of a nation? 
Was it language, religion, common his- 
torical memories or territorial integrity ? 
The answer was: none, or all of these. A 
nation was what worked. The same 
answer shapes the EC today.” 
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Germany 
and the world 



T he debate over Germany’s re- 
sponse to the Persian Gulf war il- 
lustrates the conflicting pressures Bonn 
faces in developing a foreign policy. 
When President Bush first sought Ger- 
man participation in the UN coalition 
to force Iraq out of Kuwait, German 
public opinion divided into roughly 
three groups. Approximately a quarter 
of the population favored German in- 
tervention; another quarter was vehe- 
mently opposed; roughly half approved 
the UN action but expressed reserva- 
tions about sending German forces. 
The majority also opposed amending 
the Basic Law, Germany’s constitu- 
tion, which prohibits deployment of 
German troops outside NATO terri- 
tory. After some hesitation, Kohl or- 
dered a squadron of German planes, 
antiaircraft missiles and 600 troops to 
be sent to reinforce NATO-member 
Turkey’s defenses on the Iraqi border. 
Bonn also contributed close to $10 bil- 
lion to the coalition’s expenses in the 
Gulf war. Financial support included 
$6.5 billion for the U.S. (out of a total 
U.S. cost of $55 billion), plus $535 
million for British troops and $750 
million in aid to Israel. 

Many Americans, Germans and 
other Europeans insist that the time has 
come for Germany to take a more ac- 
tive role in world affairs. Yet Germany 
remains hesitant. It wants to work 
more closely with the UN, but is reluc- 
tant to be seen pushing for a permanent 
seat on the Security 
Council. The Kohl 
government favors a 
constitutional change 
allowing German 
troops to be sent on 
military missions out- 
side NATO, a measure 
that is supported by the 
U.S. and Britain, but 
this would require ap- 
proval of two thirds of 
the Bundestag , or par- 
liament, and thus de- 
pends on the support of 
the opposition Social 
Dcratic party. The 



SPD is opposed to using German 
forces outside NATO except as part of 
UN peacekeeping missions. 

Since the Gulf war, Bonn has sent 
Bundeswehr troops to provide humani- 
tarian assistance to the Iraqi Kurds and 
helicopters to transport UN observers 
in Iraq. In May 1992, 140 German 
army medics left for Cambodia to take 
part in the UN peacekeeping operation 
there. On July 15, Germany announced 
plans to send a destroyer and three 
reconnaissance planes to help monitor 
UN sanctions against Serbia and 
Montenegro. Social Democrats warned 
that such humanitarian actions could 
suddenly turn into combat. 

Some analysts argue that the Basic 
Law does not prohibit participation in 
actions involving collective security. 
Christoph Bertram, a journalist and 
former German defense official, main- 
tains that “There are few countries in 
the world today with a weight and in- 
fluence similar to that of Germany.... 
Hence Germany has no real choice: 
either it recognizes the responsibility 
that power bestows upon it and be- 
comes involved in the job of promot- 
ing international stability, or it does not 
and neither serves its own interests nor 
gains the respect and trust of its neigh- 
bors and partners.” 

Other analysts say the domestic 
debate illustrates that Germany, despite 
its economic clout and potential mili- 
tary power, is simply not geared to act 



in Europe without the Americans. U.S. 
defense expert Paul Nitze writes: “Sus- 
picions of German intentions, whether 
justified or not, remain too high among 
the nations of Europe for Germany to be 
effective in the role of honest broker.” 

Aiding the east 

Some Bush Administration critics have 
charged that the U.S. has already 
stepped too far back from European 
affairs by allowing Germany to take 
much of the responsibility for the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Eastern 
Europe. They argue that Washington 
should provide more aid and encourage 
more private American investment. 

Indeed, Germany has an enormous 
stake in seeing that the former Soviet 
states become affluent modem democ- 
racies. For one thing, the Soviet border 
is only a few hundred miles away. 
Some 230,000 Soviet soldiers are still 
on German soil. The last of them are to 
withdraw by the end of 1994. If 
Moscow’s authority breaks down, it 
could bring a wave of unwanted immi- 
grants fleeing turmoil in Russia. 

Kohl, an early supporter of former 
Soviet leader Mikhail S. Gorbachev’s 
reform efforts, pushed through the 
Bundestag $34 billion in aid to Russia 
and the other former Soviet states, in- 
cluding funds for trade, financing and 
the removal of Soviet troops from Ger- 
man soil between 1989 and late 1991. 
This represented 56% of all Western aid 
for the dying Soviet Union and 32% of 
aid to other East European countries. 
Germany has entered bilateral coopera- 
tion agreements with the Baltic nations, 
as well as Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. Now, weighed down by the 
tremendous costs of reunification, Bonn 
is calling upon the U.S. 
and its allies to pick up 
more of the tab. “This 
huge task cannot be left 
to us Germans alone, or 
just to the Europeans,” 
Kohl has said. “Every 
country... must carry 
its fair share of this 
joint responsibility.” 
Many East Euro- 
pean leaders worry 
that an absence of 
large-scale financial 
assistance from other 
Western countries 
would result in Ger- 
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man economic, if not political, domi- 
nation of the region. They see the U.S. 
as a necessary counterweight to bal- 
ance Germany’s growing clout. 

The NATO debate 

During the cold war, collective secu- 
rity was the greatest issue facing the 
democracies of Western Europe. For 
the most part, defense was organized 
by the U.S. Now, the collapse of East- 
ern Europe has raised important ques- 
tions about the future U.S. role in the 
| Continent’s defense. There already has 
been a decision to keep NATO intact, 
although its future shape remains un- 
clear. The Bush Administration con- 
sidered NATO the “cornerstone” of a 
new Europe and the alliance an ideal 
foundation for institutionalizing rela- 
tions between the U.S. and the EC. 
President-elect Clinton said in an elec- 
tion campaign speech that the U.S. 
should look to its allies “to take a more 
active role in the defense of their own 
regions...” and “play a stronger role 
both within NATO and in the evolu- 
tion of future security arrangements for 
the Continent.” 

Members of the Atlantic alliance 
are watching closely to see how the 
new Administration will affect U.S. re- 
lations with Europe and its institutions. 
Many EC member states continue to 
see NATO as the greatest ensurer of 
peace, despite the end of the cold war. 
So do the nations of Central and East- 
ern Europe that once belonged to the 
Warsaw Pact, the military alliance of 
the Soviet Union and its Communist 
satellites. Although some West Euro- 
peans have called for the EC to de- 
velop its own security system, they 
recognize that at best that would take a 
long time and none has sought an end 
to NATO or the presence of U.S. 
troops in Europe. 

At its Rome summit in November 
1991 , the alliance endorsed a new strat- 
egy that reduces NATO troop strength, 
creates a Rapid Reaction Corps to deal 
with regional unrest, and reduces the 
alliance’s reliance on nuclear weapons. 
The organization also moved to estab- 
lish a formal cooperation council with 
the former members of the Warsaw 
Pact. Nevertheless, if European integra- 
tion continues, Germany and other EC 
states will likely assume a greater role 
in their own defense, possibly at the 
:ostof U.S. influence. 




The uncertainty over the EC’s po- 
litical future compounds the defense 
dilemma. The Western European 
Union (WEU), an organization for col- 
lective self-defense that includes Bel- 
gium, Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portu- 
gal and Spain, could become the focal 
point for continental military coopera- 
tion. The Maastricht summit in 1991 
confirmed the process of linking the 
WEU to the EC, which will also main- 
tain close links to NATO. But it is not 
quite clear whether the WEU will 
prove to be a pillar or a potential rival 
of NATO. 

Troop strength 

The Bush Administration cut U.S. 
forces in Europe from 320,000 during 
the mid-1980s to 208,000 by the end of 
1992. During the campaign. President- 
elect Clinton said U.S. troop levels 
could be reduced to 75,000—100,000 
by 1995. 

Following the withdrawal of the last 
of the 420,000 Soviet troops from Ger- 
many by 1994 and NATO reductions, 
Germany will maintain an army of 
370,000, supplemented by perhaps 
100,000 allied troops on German soil. 

While many analysts agree that 
U.S. troop levels in Europe can be 
trimmed, they disagree strongly about 
the size of the reduction. For one thing, 
argues Robert D. Blackwell of Harvard 
University, it will not be clear for some 
years whether the democratic experi- 
ments in the former Soviet states will 
succeed. “If NATO were to be allowed 
to lapse, in which case American 
troops would almost surely go home, 
and if Europe was then faced with a 
resurgent and aggressive Russia and/or 
a Russian-Ukrainian war that spilled 
westward, who believes that... military 
cooperation could all be recreated in 
time to avoid another catastrophe on 
the Continent?” Europeans want U.S. 
troops in Europe, he argues, because 
they believe an American military 
presence reduces the likelihood that 
historical patterns of intra-European 
rivalry and conflict will resurface. 

Stanley R. Sloan, a Congressional 
Research Service analyst, agrees that 
Europe’s current uncertainty is “a mili- 
tary planner’s nightmare. But uncer- 
tainty does not constitute a sufficient 
rationale for most members of Con- 
gress to warrant expenditures on 



NATO anywhere near those of the 
past.” Over the last 20 years, he points 
out, NATO has consumed as much as 
50% to 60% of the overall annual U.S. 
defense budget. 

NATO’s future 

During the cold war, NATO and close 
bilateral ties with European nations 
protected U.S. interests. Today, the EC 
and the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) have 
become increasingly important centers 
for economic and political decision- 
making. In 1975, 33 European nations, 
plus the U.S. and Canada, signed the 
Final Act of the CSCE (also called the 
Helsinki accord), which called for the 
renunciation of the use of force to 
change borders, respect for human j 
rights, and political self-determination. 

The CSCE now has 52 members, 
including the successor-states of the 
Soviet Union as well as such newly 
created nations as Croatia, Slovenia 
and Bosnia and Herzegovina. If the 
U.S. is to continue to have a major say 
in European politics, it will likely have 
to develop more fully its ties to the EC 
and its participation in CSCE, as well 
as keep NATO alive. Initially, the U.S. 
was concerned that the CSCE was 
being posed as an alternative to 
NATO. Now, however, the two are 
seen as complementary organizations. 

In a speech in Berlin on June 18, 1991, 
then Secretary of State James A. Baker 
3rd said the U.S. goal is “a Euro-Atlan- 
tic community” with NATO, the EC 
and the CSCE as the three “essential 
structures” of this community “that 
extends east from Vancouver to 
Vladivostok.” 

Unrest in Yugoslavia 

The fighting in Yugoslavia illustrates 
just how difficult it will be for the EC, 
the CSCE, the U.S. and the UN to 
determine their respective roles. In 
1991, as Yugoslavia dissolved in bitter 
ethnic fighting following the collapse 
of communism, Washington and Bonn 
favored different approaches to dealing 
with the crisis. The U.S. feared that 
premature recognition of Slovenia, 
Croatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina and other 
Yugoslav republics seeking to free 
themselves of Serbian-dominated 
Belgrade would undermine peace 
efforts. The U.S. wanted to impose 
sanctions on Yugoslavia as a whole. 
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“Have you a copy of the Madonna hook with the Maastricht treaty cover?” 



rather than apply them 
to Serbia and Monte- 
negro alone. 

The disagreements 
between Bonn and 
Washington diminished 
in April 1992 after the 
U.S. agreed to recog- 
nize the independence 
of Slovenia, Croatia and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Germany supported the 
U.S. call in May for UN 
sanctions against Serbia 
and Montenegro in re- 
taliation for the aid 
these two former Yugo- 
slav republics were giv- 
ing to Serbian paramili- 
tary fighters who have 
seized large areas of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. In August, the 
UN Security Council approved the use 
of force to ensure the delivery of hu- 
manitarian aid to Bosnia. Officials of 
NATO and the WEU debated whether 
they should act to stop the bloodshed, 
but ultimately the U.S. and other mem- 
bers of the Security Council decided 
that additional forces should be de- 
ployed in Bosnia under the UN um- 
brella. It remains to be seen what role, 
if any, NATO or the WEU will play 
(see Topic 2). 

U.S. policy options 

The issues facing U.S. -German rela- 
tions are linked to the broader issues 
that America faces in the post-cold-war 
world — military security, aid to emerg- 
ing democracies and global trade. Many 
observers want Germany to take on 
more responsibility on the world scene. 
Few maintain that America should or 
will turn its back on the rest of the 
world. The question of U.S. leadership 
is predominantly one of degree. How 
much of its resources should America 
commit to Europe’s defense? to aiding 
Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union? How should the U.S. respond to 
an increasingly integrated, economi- 
cally competitive European trading 
bloc? Following are some of the options 
facing the Clinton Administration in 
dealing with these issues. 

□ 1. The U.S. must sharply reduce 
its military commitment to NATO 
and withdraw its troops from Europe. 

Pro: America’s burdensome finan- 
cial commitment to European defense 



is no longer necessary after the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union. The increas- 
ing economic interdependence of the 
Germans, French, British and other na- 
tions has made historic rivalries an 
anachronism. A reduced U.S. commit- 
ment to NATO does not mean an end 
to U.S. influence in Europe. As the 
world’s only superpower, U.S. influ- 
ence will continue. But it does not 
make sense for Washington to involve 
itself as deeply as before in problems 
the Europeans are increasingly able to 
work out for themselves. 

Con: The problems of Europe are 
by no means “solved.” Germany may 
not pose a military threat, but it lacks 
the moral authority to provide effective 
leadership in Europe. Only the U.S. 
can play the role of “honest broker” to 
keep the balance of power in Europe. 
Far from being out of date, NATO re- 
mains the key organization for address- 
ing the new Europe’s defense prob- 
lems. While the American military 
presence in Germany and elsewhere 
can continue to be reduced, it should 
not be removed as long as Eastern Eu- 
rope and the nations of the former So- 
viet Union remain unstable. 

□ 2. Washington should assume 
more of the burden in aiding East- 
ern Europe, Russia and the other 
countries of the former Soviet Union 
instead of letting Germany play the 
leading role. 

Pro: The U.S., not Germany, is the 
inspiration for these emerging free- 
market democracies, many of which 
view Germany with some suspicion. 



American investment in 
the region makes good 
business sense, provid- 
ing new markets for 
U.S. exports, which will 
face growing competi- 
tion from the EC. Fur- 
thermore, expanding 
trade will provide the 
economic recovery nec- 
essary for peace and 
stability. A prosperous 
Eastern Europe will be 
less likely to go to war. 
Despite America’s do^ 
mestic problems and 
U.S. government bud-\ 
get deficits, Washington! 
can still provide some \ 
aid, encourage advisers \ 
and volunteers to help \ 
in establishing market economies, and 
push for American business to act in its 
own self-interest by investing heavily 
in the region. 

Con: No amount of American aid 
can bring prosperity to Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet states. They 
must find solutions to their problems 
from within. Although the U.S. 
remains a superpower it must bear in 
mind that, while Washington’s military 
power makes it capable of preventing 
global war, its current economic prob- 
lems prevent it from doing more in the 
way of monetary aid. Germany and the 
EC as a whole are better equipped, 
both financially and geographically, to 
aid the East, so why should the U.S. 
become involved, especially when it 
faces so many difficult domestic prob- 
lems? 

□ 3. The U.S. must continue to sup- 
port European integration. 

Pro: The EC is the key to the 
Continent’s future. History shows that 
relations would be more difficult with 
several European nations vying for 
dominance. It is in the interest of the 
U.S. as well as Germany that the na- 
tions of Europe concentrate on mutual 
cooperation and think less in terms of 
national sovereignty. 

Con: Germany, with its vast eco- 
nomic power, would dominate a united 
Europe. Therefore, U.S. as well as Eu- 
ropean interests are better served if the 
EC remains a loose federation of sov- 
ereign states, and, to the extent the 
U.S. has influence, it should use it to 
discourage integration. 
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1. While few people want to see the 
new Germany emerge as a military 
power, many want the Germans to 
share responsibility in international af- 
fairs. How do you see Germany fulfill- 
ing this role? 

2. Should the U.S. reduce its role in 
European affairs? What are the advan- 
tages of pulling back from Europe? 
What are the risks, if any?' 

3. Twice in this century American 
troops have had to fight in Europe be- 



cause of German aggression. More re- 
cently, the U.S. has been allied with 
Germany and has maintained strong 
forces in Europe to deter Soviet ag- 
gression. Does historical experience 
justify a continued strong American 
military presence in Europe? 

4. Should Germany and its European 
partners take on more responsibility for 
the stability of the Eurasian landmass? 
Should they assume all of the burden 
for Europe’s defense? What are the po- 
tential consequences for the U.S.? 

5. Although the EC is becoming more 
integrated economically, tremendous 
hurdles remain to achieving a truly 
united Europe. How likely is it that 
someday there will be a United States 



of Europe? Do you believe this would 
benefit the U.S.? If not, how would it 
hurt the U.S.? 

6. Germany has taken the lead in pro- 
viding economic aid to Eastern Europe 
and the new nations of the former So- 
viet Union. How does this aid serve 
German long-term interests? Would 
the U.S. derive comparable benefits 
from doing more to help those coun- 
tries make the transition to market 
economies? 

7. The political and economic outlook 
for Europe has improved, but future 
successes are by no means certain. 
Would you like to see Germany in- 
crease its role in Europe or defer to its 
EC partners? 
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ISSUE A. Concerning the U.S. military commitment to 
NATO , the US. should (check one choice only): 

□ 1 . Maintain its commitment to NATO and its present 

force levels in Europe. 

□ 2. Maintain its commitment to NATO but reduce its 

force levels in Europe. 

□ 3. Maintain its commitment to NATO but remove 

U.S. forces stationed in Europe. 

□ 4. Withdraw from NATO and remove U.S. forces 

stationed in Europe. 

□ 5. Other, or comment 
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China 



ISSUE A. With regard to overall policy toward China, 
the U.S. should (check one choice only): 

□ 1 . Condition future relations on China’s ending hu- 

man-rights abuses, eliminating trade barriers and 
halting sales of nuclear technology. 

□ 2. Follow a course of “constructive engagement”: 

continue negotiating with the government while 
keeping lines open to the dissidents. 

□ 3. Maintain correct relations with the government to 

secure U.S. interests; leave China’s future (includ- 
ing the question of economic and political liberal- 
ization) to the Chinese. 

□ 4. Other, or comment 
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ISSUE B. Concerning economic assistance to Eastern 
Europe, Russia and the other former Soviet states, the 
US. should (check one choice only): 

□ 1 . Increase its share of the burden because otherwise 

Germany and others will gain access to their re- 
sources and potentially lucrative markets and the 
U.S. will lose out. 

□ 2. Maintain present levels of assistance and let Ger- 

many and others with more direct geographic and 
cultural ties assume most of the burden. 

□ 3. Decrease the current level of economic assistance. 

□ 4. Other, or comment 



ISSUE C Concerning European integration, to the extent 
that the US. has any influence in the matter it should 
(check one choice only): 

□ 1. Support European integration. 

□ 2. Discourage European integration. 

□ 3. Neither support nor discourage European 

integration. 




ISSUE B. Concerning trade with China, the US. should 
(check one ' choice only): 

□ 1. Renew China’s most-favored-nation status uncon- 

ditionally. 

□ 2. Renew China’s most-favored-nation status but 

restrict it to exports produced by private enter- 
prise, not exports of state-owned industries. 

□ 3. Make renewal of China’s most-favored-nation 

status conditional on Chinese concessions in non- 
trade areas, for example human rights. 

□ 4. Refuse China most-favored-nation status. 

□ 5. Other, or comment 



ISSUE C. How would you rank the seriousness of the fol- 
lowing obstacles to improved US, relations with China? 



Very serious ( 



b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 
g- 



1) Serious (2) Not serious (3) Not very serious (4) 
China’s sale of nuclear and missile technol- 
ogy and conventional weapons. 

Trade issues, including Chinese “dumping” 
and theft of technology. 

Ideological differences. 

Human-rights abuses by China. 

U.S. military sales to Taiwan. 

Differences over Hong Kong’s future. 

Other, or comment 
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a. China’s sale of nuclear and missile technol- 
ogy and conventional weapons. 

b. Trade issues, including Chinese “dumping” 
and theft of technology. 

c. Ideological differences. 

d. Human-rights abuses by China. 

e. U.S. military sales to Taiwan. 

f. Differences over Hong Kong’s future. 

g. Other, or comment 
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China: new reforms, 
old politics? 

As Beijing’ s old guard fades, economic liberalization is 
reinvigorating China. Will prosperity bring freedom, or 
a different set of tyrants? 

by the editors 




FOCUSING ATTENTION ON REFORM, Deng Xiaoping ( center ) and his daughter Deng Nan 
(rear) toured special economic zones in 1992. 



I N a quiet park in Canton, unno- 
ticed by many tourists, stands a 
bronze replica of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. The monument was built with 
contributions from the U.S. to honor 
students whose quest for freedom 
ended in death at the hands of their 
own government. It stands as a testa- 
ment to Sino-American friendship, a 
symbol of the democratic aspirations 
of the Chinese, and a concrete re- 
O 



minder that history often repeats itself. 

The people commemorated at the 
Mausoleum of 72 Martyrs were killed 
in an unsuccessful uprising on April 
27, 1911, less than a year before the 
abdication of the last emperor of 
China. Seventy-eight years later, in the 
spring of 1989, a new generation of 
protestors gathered in Tiananmen 
Square in Beijing, China’s capital. By 
the end of May, what had begun as a 
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student protest and hunger strike had 
swelled into a demonstration of more 
than a million Chinese in Beijing, as 
well as popular turnouts in over 20 cit- 
ies across the nation. The demonstra- 
tors included workers and farmers, 
government bureaucrats, party offi- 
cials, journalists, members of China’s 
new class of entrepreneurs and ordi- 
nary spectators. Conspicuous among 
this human mass was a 33-foot-high 
white plaster of paris and styrofoam 
statue of the “Goddess of Democracy.” 
Its resemblance to the Statue of Liberty 
struck a resonant chord in many 
Americans. 

Many demonstrators wanted greater 
political freedom for themselves and 
increased accountability by their lead- 
ers. But most had not come to Tian- 
anmen Square to demand that Beijing 
abandon communism and create an 
American-style democracy. What 
united them was anger over the negative 
side effects brought on by a decade of 
rapid economic reform. They had come 
to protest rampant inflation, economic 
inequality, corruption and nepotism. 

Chinese Communist leaders watched 
the demonstrators with growing alarm. 
The unrest could not have come at a 
worse time. A state visit by Soviet leader 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, whose own re- 
gime would soon disintegrate, had fo- 
cused media attention on Beijing. For- 
eigners, they feared, would interpret the 
protests as evidence that Chinese com- 
munism was crumbling. But there was a 
major difference between the leaders in 
Beijing and those in Moscow. The Chi- 
nese could still count on some of their 
soldiers to shoot their own people. On 
the night of June 3, army troops brought 
into Tiananmen Square from other parts 
of China opened fire. Amnesty Interna- 
tional estimates that at least 1 ,000 people 
were killed in Beijing alone, and an 
additional 5,000 in other parts of China 
in the weeks following the crackdown. 
The exact number of dead will never be 
known. 

The massacre brought almost uni- 
versal condemnation. Sino-American 
relations, which had been improving 
ever since President Richard M. Nixon 
visited China in 1972, hit a new low. 
In American eyes, the brutal massacre 
diminished the significance of reforms 
and liberalization programs initiated by 
China’s “paramount leader” Deng 
Xiaoping. 
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China’s political 
crossroads 



C ommunist China’s founder, Mao 
Zedong (1949-76), often liked to 
compare himself to Qin Shi Huang, the 
first emperor of China, who triumphed 
over a host of warring factions in 221 
b.c. to unify the “Middle Kingdom.” 
The name reflects China’s self-image as 
the center of the civilized world. Qin Shi 
Huang feared his countrymen would be 
corrupted by foreigners: he burned 
books, had dissenting scholars buried 
alive, and built the first segment of the 
Great Wall to keep out “barbarians.” 
Mao also believed that China would 
have to look inward to realize the ide- 
als of the Communist revolution. Like 
Qin Shi Huang, he ruled his empire 
with ferocity. When the Communists 
established the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) on October 1, 1949, after 
nearly three decades of civil strife and 
foreign invasion, they quickly moved 
against perceived enemies of the new 
regime. Hundreds of thousands of refu- 
gees poured into the British colony of 
Hong Kong or followed the Nationalist 
leader Chiang Kai-shek and his army 
to the island of Taiwan. 

Mao’s legacy 

For the next 25 years, Mao pursued a 
policy of strength through ideological 
purity that brought periodic economic 
chaos and political savagery. When 
Mao died in 1976, China was stagger- 
ing from the effects of the Cultural 
Revolution — a purge which claimed 
many of the country’s leaders, adminis- 
trators, educators and factory managers 
during the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
In 1977 Deng Xiaoping, a Mao protege 
who had fallen from grace during the 
Cultural Revolution, emerged as Mao’s 
successor, leading a group of pragmatic 
moderates who began a decade of re- 
forms that de-emphasized highly cen- 
tralized economic planning and injected 
market incentives into the Chinese 
economy. Farmers, for example, were 
allowed to sell some of their produce 
privately. Gradually, Beijing opened 
the nation to foreign investment. As the 
state’s stranglehold on the economy re- 
laxed, so did its grip on political dis- 
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course. During the 1980s agitation for 
political reform increased. 

Friendlier enemies 

The U.S. watched China’s liberaliza- 
tion with growing optimism. In 1949, 
Washington had refused to recognize 
“Red China,” allying itself with 
Chiang’s exile government in Taiwan. 
In the 1950s and early 1960s, Sino- 
American relations were at a historic 
low. American soldiers fought Chinese 
troops during the Korean War. China 
appeared to be an integral part of the 
Soviet bloc. The U.S. and its allies 
hoped to drive a wedge between the 
two by keeping up pressure on China 
while encouraging detente with the So- 
viet Union. A key rationale for waging 
the Vietnam War was to contain Chi- 
nese Communist expansionism. 

By the late 1950s, Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions had begun to deteriorate. Historic 
tensions, border conflicts and ideologi- 
cal disputes exacerbated the differences 
between Moscow and Beijing. The 
Kremlin’s decision to cancel a secret 
agreement to help China manufacture 
nuclear weapons also fueled hostility. In 
the wake of the 1962 Cuban missile cri- 
sis, when the U.S. was threatened by the 
emplacement of Soviet nuclear weap- 
ons 90 miles off the Florida coast, Mos- 
cow began to pursue a policy of “peace- 
ful coexistence” with the West. Beijing 
watched uneasily as Moscow sought 
rapprochement with Washington. 
China’s nuclear program proceeded on 
its own. In 1964, both the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. were horrified when China 
exploded an atomic bomb. 

During the late 1960s and early 
1970s the relationship between the 
Soviet Union, China and the U.S. 
began to change. Gradually, as the 
Kremlin pursued a more aggressive 
foreign policy under Leonid I. 
Brezhnev (1964-82), Beijing and 
Washington came to regard the Soviet 
Union as a common threat. President 
Nixon’s 1972 visit to Beijing began a 
warming trend that culminated during 
the Carter Administration (1977-81). 
On January 1, 1979, the U.S. extended 



diplomatic recognition to China. 

In order to establish relations with 
Beijing, the U.S. had agreed to break 
formal ties with Taiwan, terminate its 
mutual defense treaty and withdraw all 
its troops from the island. It did not 
promise not to sell arms to Taiwan for 
its defense and pledged to continue un- 
official political relations as well as 
economic and cultural ties. Neverthe- 
less, President Jimmy Carter’s critics 
accused him of selling out Taiwan. 
Congress adopted the Taiwan Rela- 
tions Act to legalize “people to people” 
relations and express American com- 
mitment to helping the island maintain 
its ability to defend itself. 

Despite differences, there was a con- 
sensus that developing a strong relation- 
ship with China was good for the U.S. 
The Nixon, Ford, Carter and Reagan 
Administrations believed that China 
and the U.S. had mutual interests in pre- 
venting Soviet expansion in Asia and in 
promoting stability there. Both Wash- 
ington and Beijing opposed the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan in 1979 and 
were critical of Moscow’s support of 
Vietnam and its aggression in Cambo- 
dia. Even before relations were normal- 
ized, Washington was exploring the 
possibility of defense cooperation with 
Beijing, including high-level military 
exchanges and arms sales. Beginning in 
1979, the U.S. signed a series of agree- 
ments with China on scientific and tech- 
nological cooperation. In 1985, the U.S. 
began periodic sales of military equip- 
ment, including $500 million in ad- 
vanced avionics for 50 of China’s F-8 
fighters. American trade and investment 
ties with China steadily grew. The U.S.- 
China honeymoon ended with Tianan- 
men Square. In America, optimism that 
relations with China would become 
even closer disappeared for a time. 

A struggle for power 

China is grappling with its greatest 
succession crisis since the death of 
Mao. Long-standing conflicts between 
hard-liners and moderates have sim- 
mered since Tiananmen Square; how 
they will be resolved is the dominant 
issue of Chinese politics. The outcome 
depends very much upon who suc- 
ceeds the 88-year-old Deng Xiaoping. 
Deng retired in November 1989 from 
his last official post as chairman of the 
party’s Central Military Commission, 
but he remains China’s most powerful 
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leader. He is in ill health and does not 
often appear in public. Nevertheless, 
Deng is able to rule by establishing 
broad policy guidelines and choosing 
key people to implement them. In 
recent years, China has been governed 
by two leadership echelons. The top 
one, mostly in their 80s, includes the 
people who make policy. This “Gang 
of Elders,” led by Deng, is made up of 
a handful of surviving revolutionary 
veterans who are reluctant to yield to 
the next generation. These include 
President Yang Shangkun, said to be 
solidly behind the 1989 crackdown 
(one of the units involved in the massa- 
cre was commanded by his younger 
half brother, Yang Baibing); and the 
87-year-old Chen Yun, the economist 
who was influential in restoring the 
economy after Mao’s disastrous Great 
Leap Forward (1958-60), when agri- 
culture was collectivized and govern- 
ment-owned factories were built, but 
who remains critical of economic lib- 
eralization. The other group is in their 
50s and 60s. Most are college educated 
and have lived in the Soviet Union or 
elsewhere overseas. They are the 
people who implement policy but do 
not make it. 

Factional fighting 

During the late 1980s there were basi- 
cally three factions struggling for 
dominance within the Communist 
party. One, led by Zhao Ziyang, an 
early protege of Deng, pushed for free- 
market reforms. This group was vigor- 
ously opposed by the hard-liners asso- 
ciated with Chen Yun and others who 
favored retaining most attributes of a 
socialist centrally planned economy. A 
third group took a centrist postion, 
favoring a slower, more cautious 
approach to reform. Prime Minister Li 
Peng, who was bom in 1928, and 
played a major role in imposing mar- 
tial law on the Tiananmen Square dem- 
onstrators, is often associated with this 
group. “The market has its own weak 
points,” Li has said. “Therefore, in a 
socialist market economy, macro- 
control by the state is indispensable.” 
Although Deng is said to blame the 
liberal political reformers for the 1989 
turmoil, he maintains that Communist 
conservatives also pose a danger to 
party rule by obstructing China’s re- 
form efforts. Yet Deng has consistently 
O >sed political freedom in China 
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even as he has supported economic re- 
forms. Ever since June 1989, there 
have been executions and imprison- 
ments of dissidents, surveillance, in- 
timidation and a smothering of aca- 
demic and journalistic expression. 
Deng maintains that his two disgraced 
proteges, former party chief Zhao 
Ziyang and Zhao’s predecessor, the 
late Hu Yaobang, failed not because of 
their economic policies, but because 
they allowed the spread of liberal po- 
litical ideas. Hu’s death from natural 
causes in April 1989 sparked the first 
protests in Tiananmen Square. 

In the wake of the crackdown, it first 
appeared as though hard-liners had won 
the Communist party’s inner struggle: 
China would call a halt to economic re- 
form. But as the state’s huge industries 
continued to flounder, its private 
enterpreneurs flourished. In January and 
February 1992, Deng made a much- 
publicized tour of the “special eco- 
nomic zones” (SEZs) along the south- 
ern coast, where entrepreneurs were 
developing thriving businesses with 
foreigners free from state intervention. 
The trip signaled an end to the party’s 
preoccupation with ideology in favor of 
a new emphasis on economic develop- 
ment. “It makes no difference whether 
a cat is black or white,” Deng said in the 
1960s, “as long as it catches mice.” 

Today, Deng is said to favor contin- 
ued efforts to free prices, turn industry 
over to private hands, and make other 
free-market reforms. In official news 



reports, he has called for the develop- 
ment of a “capitalist economy. ..as a 
useful supplement to the socialist 
economy.” He is gambling that if the 
Chinese people see economic progress, 
they will not threaten party rule. 

The 14th party congress 

These statements set the stage for the 
14th Communist party congress, which 
was convened in Beijing in October 
1992. (The congress is held every five 
years or so to decide who will run 
China for the next five years.) It was 
probably the last to be held in Deng’s 
lifetime and it sent a clear signal that 
the party intends to focus on economic 
restructuring while maintaining politi- 
cal repression. The party promoted 
several people who favor economic re- 
forms and ousted two hard-liners. Re- 
named to head the inner circle was 
Jiang Zemin, the party’s general secre- 
tary. Jiang is Deng’s candidate to suc- 
ceed him, but many observers doubt 
his staying power without Deng’s pa- 
tronage. Prime Minister Li Peng also 
survived the reshuffle, although some 
analysts predict that he will be eased 
out in 1993. They say the 64-year-old 
Zhu Rongji, former mayor of Shanghai 
who has been called “China’s Gor- 
bachev” for his work in leading the 
drive toward market reform, is the 
leading candidate to replace Li Peng. 
Meanwhile, Yang Shangkun and his 
half brother have lost much -of their 
power. 
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